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ties inflicted were not provoked by any sudden outburst 
of wrath at nameless crimes committed by the colored 
people, but were apparently outward signs of the nat- 
ural depravity of the demons who took part in this bestial 
orgy because they enjoyed it. We cannot afford to 
spend much sympathy on the Jews of Kishineff when 
such things happen here within our own borders. It 
is one of the curiosities of moral psychology that the 
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Of course, the Unitarian body can afford such affiliation 
because it thrives upon it, but the Congregational Church 
cannot afford it if it is to stand for those truths and that 
religious life and spiritual aggressiveness which have 
characterized its history. In thus so distinctly coquet- 
ting with Unitarianism, it fully justifies the criticism 
which men of its own order have made upon it to the 
effect that it was losing its evangelical and evangelizing 
spirit.” We do not know any Unitarian who is planning 
for or expecting an organic union between the two branches 
of Congregationalism. Every Unitarian who compre- 
hends the spirit and mission of the two bodies knows 
that for Unitarianism at present such a union would be 
simply suicide. There is not the slightest expectation, 
so far as we know, that there is anywhere even a remote 
probability that even a single church on either side would 
change its name and fellowship. Doesn’t the editor of 
Zion's Herald give the Unitarians credit for a little prac- 
tical sagacity? Does he suppose that they are willing 
to be swallowed up and abolished in the summary way 
that he suggests? 
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At a meeting held in the First Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago an appeal was made for the divinity school of the 
University of Chicago. If we remember rightly, Presi- 
dent Harper, who on account of illness, was unable to 
attend this meeting, was reported as saying that the 
Baptist denomination was not a sufficient basis for a 
university. It may be, however, that he would not apply 
this remark to the divinity school. In his absence Prof. 
Shailer Matthews made an address in which he said: 
“The divinity school of the University of Chicago is 
Baptist: it is a manufactory of Baptist ministers, and 
educates every year 300 or 400 young men to that mis- 
sion. If some things are taught in the school which are 
not approved of by many of the Church, yet I can per- 
sonally assure you that what is taught is in the largest 
sense Baptist and the product is essentially Baptist. 
The University of Chicago, whatever else or more it may 
be, is in its foundation Baptist, by its constitution Bap- 
tist, and is destined to remain Baptist. By its charter 
the president of the institution must be a Baptist, and 
also two-thirds of the trustees. The divinity school 
enjoys a situation and prospects which are not permitted 
to any other theological institution in the country, unless 
it be that at Harvard, and at Harvard they only have 
from twenty-five to thirty young men, whereas we have 
from 300 to 400.” 
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WE print elsewhere an editorial on ‘‘ Political Methods,”’ 
called out by three or four letters, of which we print 
one by Rev. John W. Chadwick as a representative speci- 
men. We print this letter because it is a criticism upon 
the editor. We should not admit a similar attack on 
one of our contributors. It is an old maxim that in 
every case punishment should fit the offence, but it often 
happens that, when we write five lines which are offen- 
sive to some reader, he takes the occasion to write five 
pages on that and other allied subjects. Fearing that 
an article would not be accepted on its merits, some 
chance remark is seized and made the basis of a demand 
“fn the interest of justice’ to open up an endless discussion. 
For instance, recently, in a book notice, one sentence, 
which was merely a statement of fact, was claimed to 
be injurious to some one; and the demand was made 
that we should circulate as widely as we had circulated 
the obnoxious sentence a statement which would cover 
two pages of the Christian Register. If we are to have 
anything like frankness and freedom in a paper like ours, 
any honest person ought to be able to publish his thoughts, 
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whether in poem, article, or sermon, without being called 
upon immediately to defend himself. As one of our con- 
tributors said, ‘‘I do not like to write anything with the 
feeling that some one stands behind the door with a blud- 
geon, ready to assault me for my honest expression of 
opinion.’’ Within the bounds of reason the editor is 
willing to be an anvil; but he holds that, if his offence 
is confined within the limits of a sentence or a paragraph, 
the blows of his antagonist should be subject to similar 
limitations. For this reason we do not propose to go 
into any further discussion of the question whether the 
editor was right or wrong in his statement in what he 
thought was a fact of common knowledge now accepted 
by all intelligent readers of the daily press. He was not 
trying to prove that Senator Hanna had been grossly 
slandered; but, supposing that that was taken now for 
granted, his exhortation was in substance, Let this be a 
lesson to us, and henceforth let us fight fair. 


Rad 


_THE report of the National Conference has long since 
been in the hands of the ministers and delegates, but 
in another column is a notice showing how it may be 
obtained by others who may wish to know something 
about the position and belief of Unitarians. We do not 
know any volume of its size which contains more or better 
teaching concerning the fundamentals of faith and prac- 
tice. Whether in the teaching of Col. Wright, the presi- 
dent, or the ministers and laymen who contributed from 
their stores of faith and wisdom, there was not one who 
did not help on to the final impression that the confer- 
ence had been strong and helpful. Some of the papers 
would make tracts worthy of the widest circulation. 
The reports will be given out so long as they last, and 
are commended especially to the attention of those or- 
thodox believers, lay and clerical, whose standing ques- 
tion is, ‘‘What do Unitarians believe, anyway ?”’ 


Political Methods. 


We print elsewhere a letter by Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, in which he expresses his thorough-going dissat- 
isfaction with a note which we recently printed concern- 
ing the late Senator Marcus A. Hanna. We select this 
letter from several because it covers all the points noticed 
by others, and has—what some others have not—the 
saving grace of comparative good-nature and courtesy. 
Mr. Chadwick expresses his opinion with decision and 
energy, with which we have no fault to find. But un- 
fortunately he confounds the issue by omitting the main _. 
pont of our remarks about Mr. Hanna, and perverting 
the sense in that about which he is most emphatic. 

We have re-read carefully the note to which he objects. 
We believe every word of it to be true; and we hold that, 
if it could be wrought into the fabric of all political con- 
troversy, what is called ‘‘politics’’ might be redeemed 
and exalted above its present low estate. The principal 
fault in the note was brevity: We did not sufficiently 
expand the ideas to make it clear that we were not dis- 
cussing the merits of political parties nor contrasting 
their methods of manipulating voters and votes, but 
that we had in mind that monstrous evil, ‘‘campaign 
lying,’ personal abuse, and malignant slander, which 
are so commonly condoned even by those who claim to 
represent reform in politics. Now the truth is that 
whatever was wrong in Mr. Hanna’s method of conduct- 
ing a Presidential campaign must have been known to 
his colleagues and friends, and must have been accepted 
by McKinley, Hobart, Roosevelt, and the successive 
cabinets of the two Presidents who have served since 
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Mr, Hanna became chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee. Into that subject we did not enter. The charges 
have been principally made by the political opponents 
of the Republican party. We did not take part as an 
editor in that campaign, and we do not intend to write 
anything that can be used as a campaign document 
in the next Presidential campaign. If the candidates 
should chance to be Theodore Roosevelt and William 
R. Hearst, we shall not take sides, editorially, with one 
party or the other. 

We did not condone any of the political sins of Mr. 
Hanna or the Republican party, we did not ‘‘canonize”’ 
Mr. Hanna; but we did say that, aside from these things, 
Mr. Hanna has been maligned, slandered, traduced, in 
order to discredit other men with whom he was asso- 
ciated in business. This crime which Mr. Chadwick 
so lightly passes over is one of the monstrous evils of our 
time. It is one of the stumbling-blocks in the way of 
strong men of good repute, who would be glad to serve 
their country in public life, but who have the instincts 
of gentlemen and shrink from taking public position 
where they know that every imaginable sin, the report 
of which would affect the minds of voters, will be charged 
against them. One reason why we have. so many scoun- 
drels in office and so many scandals in: national and 
municipal government is that too often public service 
is, by worthy men who are sensitive, left to be the prey 
of strong men who have no scruples. We said, and we 
believe, that, if the lies could be eliminated from cam- 
paign methods, the conscience of the people would be 
freed from a burden, and be able to deal with the real 
undoubted corruption which pervades politics. It only 
beclouds the issue to cite the cases of notorious robbers, 
who stole everything in sight, and spent their ill-gotten 
gains in good fellowship among their friends. It is not 
pertinent to this question to cite the efforts made to 
find some redeeming qualities in thieves and rascals 
like those who frequented the Tombs or died in exile 
forty years ago. For, at the worst, no one ever charged, 
so far as we know, that Mr. Hanna ever made a dollar 
that he did not gain by the legitimate methods of honor- 
able business. ‘There are things that might be said about 
that with which we are not concerned at present. 

The fact is that he was not a thief and ought not to 
be classed with thieves, that he was not an oppressor 
of the poor, but their best friend in the city in which he 
lived, that he was not a monopolist exploiting labor for his 
own advantage, but, they being witnesses, was one of 
the best friends of the laboring men in America. Now 
with our critics all these things go for nothing. Of course, 
they say, we are ready to admit all this, overlooking the 
fact that the main charges against him were lies of 
the most brutal sort. No matter, they say in substance, 
he was a corrupt agent of the Republican party, and de- 
served a good deal worse than he got. 

We are upon the outer margin of one of the most ex- 
Lines will 
be drawn, with fierce fighters on both sides. In that 
campaign as a citizen the editor will take his private part. 
As a member of societies to promote good government, 
reform of the civil service, and non-partisanship in mu- 
nicipal affairs, he will act and vote as he pleases. As 
editor, in his public capacity, he will adhere to and pro- 
claim the principles wpon which political action should 
proceed and to which all parties should submit. And, 
as a “rst contribution to the campaign, he will lay down 
the rule that all good men should do their utmost to re- 
duce the influence of liars in politics and should refuse 
to take advantage of campaign lies, even when they 
believe that by means of them good ends may be at- 
tained. The people at large are hardened against the 
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appeals of prophets denouncing evils, even when they 
speak the truth, because experience has taught them 
that campaign lies abound, and the chances are that the 
prophet is one of the liars. In an experience of twenty- 
five years in the active service of the ministry we have 
always found that an audience would receive with pa- 
tience and good temper, if not with active approval, 
any declaration of the principles which ought to control 
political action, so long as the hearers were convinced 
that the preacher was not making a campaign speech, 
intended to influence them to vote for or against certain 
parties or candidates. The moment a preacher is sus- 
pected of making a display of moral enthusiasm because 
he wishes to assist one party or defeat another, there is 
an instinctive recoil from him and his preaching. 

For this reason we did not discuss at all the relations 
of Senator Hanna to the Republican party, but, waiving 
that, passed to a phase of the subject about which now 
there is no controversy. Our mistake was that we neg- 
lected to say in plain terms, what we supposed all our 
readers would understand, that this was not intended 
to be in any sense a defence of, or even a discussion of, 
the methods of the National Republican Committee of 
which Mr. Hanna was chairman, but only of a phase of 
political life and moral reform which concerns all men 
without respect to partisan associations. 


The Children and the Church. 


Any one who has seen twenty or thirty years of ser- 
vice as a minister has seen a good many anticipations 
fail of realization. The children that he began to teach 
and win to an upward life are now men, and another 
generation is already making room fora third. The work 
of winning and warding begins to seem to him a toil that 
can never have an end. He began life with a loving 
enthusiasm for God and rightness, that led him to foresee 
a great and almost complete allegiance of the world to 
divine right and truth. Sad would it be for a young 
minister to begin work in any other way. It is well for 
him that he cannot anticipate the difficulties that reach 
beyond the generation with which he has to deal. Dr. 
Bushnell’s ‘‘Christian Nurture” is a book that ought not 
to have been so quickly laid aside. It should be included 
in the preparatory text-books of every one who proposes 
to preach. The Church has not got up to that book yet, 
after half a century of considerable progress. It was a 
revolutionary book when it was printed, and it is revo- 
lutionary still. The proposition which the author under- 
took to prove was ‘‘that the child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian, and never know himself as being otherwise.” Yet 
there are thousands of Christians, of different denomi- 
nations, that reckon the child as alien to God, until he 
is converted by supernatural means. A very large part 
of church machinery is based on the theory that the child 
comes into the world with inherited sin, or at least an 
inherited bias to sin, and has to be made over before 
he is qualified to become a member of the church. The 
theory is a bad one, not only for the child, but for the 
saints, who have not learned that a man must become 
‘as a little child”’ in order to ‘‘enter the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ ‘The Presbyterian Church has at last consented 
to take out of its creed the unrighteous dogma that chil- 
dren are lost before baptism. ‘‘In other words,” said 
Dr. Bushnell, ‘‘the aim, effort, and expectation should 
be not, as is commonly assumed, that the child is to grow 
up in sin, to be converted after he comes to mature age, 
but that he is to open on the world as one that is spirit- 
ually_renewed,—not remembering the time when he 
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went through a technical experience, but seeming rather 
to have loved what is good from his earliest years.” 

Here, we believe, was preached the true conception 
of childhood and the child. It is born of God, and the 
duty of the parent and the church is not to convert it 
to God, but to train it in God’s love. The human father 
stands in the place of the heavenly Father, and the church 
has no other excuse for existence than that it be a fold 
of righteousness and a school of truth and God-love. 
What this age lacks is not church machinery, but relig- 
ious education. We are satisfying ourselves too largely 
with our success in getting rid of the obsession of supra- 
naturalism. We recommend that our churches resur- 
rect the book to which we have referred, and use it not 
merely as an antidote to the errors of orthodoxy, but 
that equally serious error of liberalism,—indifference 
to Christian nurture. The one holiest relation in this 
world is, or ought to be, that of child and parent. No 
one has a right to borrow from God the name ‘‘father,”’ 
and fail in being to his child all that God is to us,—a 
faithful guide and parent. Give over your speculation 
for practical determinative salvation. There is no need 
that one-half the boys that are lost out of our Christian 
families should ever have failed of noble aspiration; and, 
as for our girls, how can a woman greedy only for applause 
or glory win her daughter into beautiful womanhood ? 
Dr. Bushnell laid all emphasis on family religion. To 
him the church was a secondary organization, a con- 
venience, a storehouse for that which the home had 
provided. It was the religion of the house and the house- 
hold which he held to be natural and necessary. ‘‘The 
religion of the house is life itself; and, having always 
been observed, it becomes an integral part of existence. 
A home maintained without a fire would not seem to 
be more impossible than one without religion. Home 
and religion are kindred words, names both of love and 
reverence,—home, because it is the seat of religion; re- 
ligion, because it is the sacred element of home. ‘This 
training, in short, of a genuine, all-embracing, all-im- 
buing family religion, makes the family so many little 
churches, only they are as much better as they are more 
private, closer to the life of infancy, and more com- 
pletely blended with the common affairs of life. Here 
it is that chastity, modesty, temperance, industry, truth, 
—all the virtues that give beauty and worth and maj- 
esty to character,—get their root.’’ The glory of this 
doctrine is that it makes religion to include not simply 
certain set duties or exercises of a public sort, but all 
the minute affairs of every-day life. To work nobly 
is a religious affair. Industry and truth-telling are ex- 
alted above creeds. We believe that nothing is more 
needed than a resurrection and exaltation of simple, 
homely family piety. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Minister’s Throne. 


There is no position of power in any community which 
is finer than that occupied by competent and self-for- 
getful Unitarian ministers. There is no man in all the 
wold more free to use every faculty he possesses for the 
good of mankind than is such a minister. It is perfectly 
true that there are restrictions connected with a pastorate. 
They may be such as to hamper fatally certain types 
of men. Whenever that is the case, such men in the 
interests of their own conscience and usefulness should 
get out into another set of restrictions which are such 
as fit their disposition. But let not the man that does 
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this think the men who continue in the ministry are 
less free than himself. The difference is simply that 
they know how to use for good the restrictions which 
were for him unmanageable. The Emperor of Germany 
or the President of the United States has to work under 
restrictions or limitations. The habit and constitution 
of a country which a ruler governs form a part of the in- 
strumentalities which he is permitted to use for the guid- 
ance of his country. If he cannot use them, he becomes 
a revolutionist or an incompetent guide, and in either 
case loses his hold upon the world. 

Let no man who abandons the ministry because of 
its limitations fancy that he is escaping limitations. He 
is simply submitting himself to another set that suit 
him better. Whosoever refuses to submit to any re- 
strictions simply sets himself apart from human soci- 
ety. For every group of men working together shape 
limitations for one another out of their inevitable experi- 
ences. This necessity of human nature has been the 
cause of the development of the restrictions that rest 
upon a Unitarian minister. He is as free as any man, 
but he is not wholly free. For my part, and for many 
Unitarian ministers whose lives I observe, the restric- 
tions due to the experiences and methods and purposes 
of the Unitarian body are not such as limit a man’s use- 
fulness, but on the contrary such as provide for him a 
throne of spiritual power. The Unitarian minister is 
not free, for instance, to reconstruct his church into any 
kind of a thing he happens for the moment to fancy. 
He is not free to set his mind and to preach upon some 
line of thought entirely dissociated from what pertains 
to the soul and its relation to God. His conditions re- 
quire that he shall nurture the spiritual life of his people, 
that he shall increase their faith in God and the divine 
order of the universe,—that, in short, he shall help them 
to live the eternal life. He is pre-eminently a religious 
teacher and leader. He can use these conditions as the 
basis of his power only so long as in his judgment his 
religious influence is indeed his pre-eminent one. In- 
cidentally, he may do other things, may deal with many 
other topics; but, if ever he makes any other topic his 
pre-eminent interest, he will thereupon discover his re- 
strictions to be serious limitations. The conditions 
which to the minister of religion are helps become to any- 
body else hindrances; and the strong man, conscious of 
hindrances, must of necessity break away from his en- 
vironment in search of more suitable standing ground. 
Some will seek what is called more conservative ground. 
Some will be revolutionary, and go out into the world to 
create their own new limitations. But they who do not 
thus change are still as free as those who do, and possibly ~ 
even more efficient in actual influence over mankind for 
good. 

For see the power that comes to the minister whose 
chief interests lie in helping the eternal life of his people. 
He'can guide their moral decisions as no other man can. 
He is able to comfort them in their sorrow with words 
which mean more to them than any other man’s words. 
His life in the midst of his people is more significant 
to them than any other life, because they have learned 
to trust his convictions and are steadily blessed by the 
daily spectacle of his being able to control his own con- 
duct by those convictions. Upheld as on a throne by 
the very limitations of his position, he is to his people 
the living type and exponent of the best things known 
to them. He is happily able to do double duty in a way 
given to few men. On the one hand he has the joy of 
inspiring whole congregations of people week by week. 
On the other hand he has the less conspicuous but more 
sacred delight of giving intimate personal guidance to in- 
dividuals. I am not denying that both of these kinds 
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of power may rest, and do rest, in others than ministers. 
I am merely pointing out the fact that for the minister 
the restrictions set by the church which he serves form 
a very important element in giving him as a minister 
these wonderful powers for good. We who truly under- 
stand what we are about as Unitarian ministers are not 
hampered, but are enthroned by our Unitarianism. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


DwaArFING in public interest all the ordinary proceed- 
ings of Congress, the revelations of Joseph F. Smith, 
president of the Mormon Church, have made a real sen- 
sation, not only in Washington, but throughout the 
country. Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, in the proceedings against Sena- 
tor Smoot of Utah, President Smith has told many aston- 
ishing things about the principles and practices of Mor- 
monism and its attitude toward certain laws. He frankly 
admitted his own polygamous relations, asserting, how- 
ever, that, in deference to public sentiment and the anti- 
polygamy law, he maintained separate households for 
each of his five wives. Moreover, he said he would refuse 
to ‘‘cast off’? any one of them, even at the risk of going 
to prison. 

& 


His cross-examination continued for several days, and 
brought out many admissions as to the political power 
of the Mormon Church over its followers. He made it 
seem certain to most of his hearers that Senator Smoot, 
one of the Twelve Apostles, must have been guided largely 
by the will of his Church. Mr. Smoot, President Smith 
said, had received the permission of the Church to become 
a candidate for the senatorship. Sentiment in Wash- 
ington, after all these admissions, favored the view that 
Mr. Smoot’s chance of retaining his seat had been greatly 
lessened. 

- 


DEFECTIVE construction of buildings had another tragic 
illustration in New York in the collapse of the partly 
completed Hotel Darlington. The steel framework had 
reached the ninth floor, and the entire structure suddenly 
collapsed into a heap of twisted metal. There was, of 
course, a regrettably heavy loss of life and a resulting 
probability of criminal proceedings against several per- 
sons. The preliminary investigation brought out the 
fact that work on many large buildings in that city has 
been carried on in defiance of city regulations, the Build- 
ing Department not being clothed with sufficient power 
to enforce its rulings. 
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Batimor# has begun the giant task of remodelling its 
street lines in the burned area, with wider thoroughfares 
and city ownerships of the water front as the central 
features. This last-named policy will involve an ex- 
penditure of some millions of dollars, and already has 
precipitated a conflict with interested railroad companies. 
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To those readers of war news who demand a daily 
battle—an abundance of gory detail between sips of their 
morning coffee—the conflict in the East has been dis- 
appointing. It began auspiciously, from their view- 
point, with Japan’s midnight cowp which removed the 
ezar’s fleet as an effective factor in the struggle; but the 
cables were not fraught with thrills in the weeks that 
followed. In lieu of positive news the daily press has 
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furnished a wealth of rumors, placing the main Japanese 
army in almost every possible section of Northern Corea, 
and flying columns all over the large area between the 
Great Wall and Vladivostok. Two facts stand out 
strongly, however, in all this vague mass: first, that the 
Japanese army chiefs are carrying out broad strategic 
movements with great masses of men, and probably will 
not be in touch with any large force of the enemy for 
several weeks; secondly, that the details of these opera- 
tions have been hidden from the eyes of the world in a 
manner that no previous war censorship has ever equalled. 


7 


Two small news items that filtered out of St. Peters- 
burg last week indicated that not all of the wide Musco- 
vite dominions were full of patriotic fervor. One told 
of preparations to strengthen the fortifications and garri- 
sons in Finland,—a significant admission that the dis- 
affection of the grand duchy was not to be ignored. The 
other despatch had guarded references to rejoicings in 
certain Polish towns over reports of Japanese victories. 
In neither of these subject provinces, however, was there 
believed to be any probability of active insurrection. 


ed 


THE tone of the St. Petersburg press last week showed 
a radical change as regards its references to the United 
Stetes. Even so-called semi-official sheets, such as the 
Novoe Vremya, had represented public feeling and official 
sentiment in this country as almost warlike in its bitter 
hostility to Russia. These utterances had promoted 
anti-American demonstrations and boycotts of American 
goods. Then a radical change occurred. These news- 
papers hastened to publish the official report from Wash- 
ington on the conduct of the cruiser Vicksburg at Che- 
mulpo, showing that stories of the heartless policy of 
the American commander toward wounded Russian 
sailors were false. Other criticisms of the United States 
were likewise refuted, and apparently sincere efforts made 
to show the absolute neutrality of the American govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the general sympathy of the 
American public with Japan. 


od 


GREAT BriraIn has been watching expectantly for 
the cabinet crisis that so often has seemed near. Last 
week it loomed up as a possibility through the denunci- 
ation by the Army Reform Commissioners of many of 
the favorite plans of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Broderick. 
The commissioners’ plan forecast nothing less than the 
tearing up of the entire army system by the roots, ig- 
noring all social considerations and all the rights of caste 
which hitherto have ruled the army administration. The 
Irish Nationalists have been looked upon as likely to 
hold the cabinet’s fate in their hands at almost any mo- 
ment. ‘Their united strength of nearly fourscore votes 
might prove the decisive factor in case of any consider- 
able defection of the regular government forces. 


Cad 


Ir is predicted in London that there will be a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament within six weeks, and that the result 
of the general election will be the return of the Liberals 
to power. That the present Parliament is in danger at 
almost any moment of pronouncing the doom of the gov- 
ernment upon some comparatively insignificant issue 
was indicated strikingly on last Friday, when a majority 
of only fourteen was available against an amendment 
offered by the opposition, aiming to reduce a supple- 
mentary appropriation for the navy. The growing weak- 
ness of the government will be better appreciated when 
it is remembered that its nominal majority is about 
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120. The defections to the opposition have been steady 
and practically without a check. On the other hand, 
factions of the opposition have been gradually subordi- 
nating their differences in a common desire to attack 
the government’s policy at its most vulnerable points. 
It is expected that, if the Liberals are restored to power, 
Lord Spencer, Liberal leader in the House of Lords, will 
be invited to form the cabinet. 


Brevities, 


Blessed are the hopeful people, for they shall inherit 
the earth. 


Now, ‘‘they say,’’ the sun is showing a line of fission 
under its external envelope which may indicate that it 
is getting ready to become a double star. 


Mr. Carnegie seems to be relaxing his rule against giv- 
ing to churches. We think this fact must more than 
double the labors of his private secretary. 


The editor of the Congregationalist holds up to his 
readers as an example to be considered the wide circu- 
lation of tracts by the American Unitarian Association. 


The editor of the Advance (Orthodox Congregational- 
ist) is moved to remark ‘‘that Unitarians may need 
coddling to keep going, but Congregationalists are under 
no solemn obligation to do the coddling.” 


So long as exploration in Oriental lands was carried 
on to prove some statement in the Old Testament or the 
New, little headway was made. When exploration began 
in the interest of truth, with no ainis but to know ex- 
actly what happened or existed scores of centuries ago, 
a flood of light began to fall upon the Bible and the Church. 


President Andrews is learning the meaning of the old 
saying about Scylla and Charybdis. As president of 
Brown University he was blamed because his conduct 
of affairs was said to be such as to prevent the giving of 
money to the university by rich men. Now as president 
of the University of Nebraska he is in trouble because 
he is willing to receive Mr. Rockefeller’s money. 


Universalists ‘‘alongshore’’ in Massachusetts in the 
days of John Murray, when he preached in Gloucester 
and Salem, took the Calvinistic premises, and from them 
deduced the doctrine of universal salvation. They said 
Christ died for all men, he did not die in vain: ergo, all 
men will be saved. In our time many Calvinists are 
reverting to the Universalist logic of a hundred years ago. 


In a recent address President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity, speaking of the divinity school of that institu- 
tion, is reported to have said: ‘‘The newspapers are right 
in one thing. There are plenty of buildings put up by 
Unitarian and Congregational money and money of 
other denominations, but none put up by Baptist money.”’ 
So far as Unitarian money is concerned, this was to be 
expected. It is to be found in institutions of every de- 
nomination scattered throughout the country. Some- 
times we think it is easier to get it for any cause under 
heaven than for that straight Unitarian work which 
was the cause of its coming into existence as Unitarian 
money. ‘The cause of this state of things probably is 
the overdoing of the teaching about non-sectarianism. 
Unitarians are like the proverbial cobbler whose children 
go barefoot, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Pro Bono Publico. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Permit me to express as heartily as possible my dis- 
satisfaction with your editorial canonization of the late 
Mr. Hanna in the Register of February 25. It was writ- 
ten of old time that the character of a city is determined 
by the character of the men it crowns. If it is so with 
religious journals, the lookout for the Register is bad. 
To pass from your editorial on Washington to that on 
Hanna was to pass from one encomium to another,{the 
second more glowing than the first. Over the offensive 
part of Hanna’s character you passed trippingly, con- 
tenting yourself with a close approximation to the popu- 
lar excuse for rascal politics,—‘‘They all do it.” To 
exonerate Hanna, you involved the whole body of his 
political associates in an indiscriminate accusation. You 
proceeded to condone his public offences with an appre- 
ciation of his personal qualities, as if it were unusual 
for the immoral politician to be ‘‘a good husband and 
father,” ‘‘a faithful friend,’ or ‘‘a church member in 
good and regular standing.’”’ Of Tweed’s domestic af- 
fection and personal good fellowship we are as well as- 
sured as of Mr. Hanna’s. In fact, the conjunction of 
good-nature with easy conscience is so common that we 
have almost come to expect the latter as a matter of 
course where the former is much vaunted. Tennyson, 
describing some unnamed person, writes,— 


‘A little grain of conscience made him sour,’’ 


Mr. Hanna does not seem to have had that little grain 
in public matters to qualify the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion. : 

In George Eliot’s ‘‘Theophrasttis Such’’ there is an 
essay upon ‘‘Moral Swindlers’’ which I commend to you 
as having a pertinent relation to this matter. It strikes 
at the extremely popular habit of speaking of men’s 
morality as if it were exhausted by their domestic and 
narrower individual relations. Without derogating any- 
thing from the significance of these, I think we may con- 
tend that what we have to look for in public men, and 
what we should judge them by, is their public morals, 
their conduct, right or wrong, of those public affairs in 
which they are engaged. It is an ill service to the com- 
munity, and especially to our young men arriving at 
the voting age, to condone the rank offences-of a Hanna 
on this plane by considerations of a more private char- 
acter, or even to divert attention from the public fault 
to the personal good-nature or good will. That Mr. 
Hanna’s methods as a great party manager were of cor- 
ruption all compact is not an invention of his enemies: 
it is a matter of common knowledge, of which no trust- 
worthy denial has been made. 

It appears to many, as apparently to you, that such 
“‘good things of the dead’’ as we have had poured out 
since Mr. Hanna’s death are creditable to our editors 
and politicians. Do they not rather show a lack of in- 
tellectual seriousness on the part of those who are re- 
sponsible for them and those whom they beguile? Are 
they not of a piece with the good-natured slump which 
we always have after an election, as if all the talk of the 
campaign had been so much idle wind? When Jim 
Fisk died, we had a similar outpouring; nor did Tweed 
or Butler lack for generous eulogy. Such things are 
exhibitions of extreme good-nature, but they do not 
make for the advantage of the individual or State. All 
men are of mingled yarn; but our concern with public 
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men is with their public morals, and these in the case of 
Mr. Hanna we all know were pre-eminently bad. 


Joun W. CHapwick. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Duty. 


Light of dim mornings, shield from heat and cold, 
Balm for all ailments, substitute for praise, 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways 
(Ways that wax lonelier as the years wax old), 
Tonic for fears, check to the over-bold; 
Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays 
Kind, but resistless, on our wayward days; 
Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold; 
Gardener, whose touch bids the rose petals fall, 
The thorns endure; surgeon, who human hearts 
Serve best with probes, though the death touch be given; 
Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts; 
Tyrant relentless o’er our blisses all,— 
Oh, can it be thine other name is Heaven? 

—T. W. Higginson. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XIV. 


I was more than content in my ministry at large. 
The church gave me a free hand, and my heart was in 
the work. Nor did I care much for the distinction drawn 
for my guidance between God’s poor and the others, 
because I could not make it work. I began very soon 
also to dream of a religious service we might hold in the 
upper room where we held the week-night and Sunday 
sessions of the schools,—a service which might bloom 
out into a church for my poor; but this was not to be. 

Chicago is a three-quarter city, or, if this term touches 
her dignity, we will say a three-sided city,—the South 
Side, the West, and the North. The first church of our 
name was built on the South Side, which was then, and 
is still, the centre of the great city, and had grown strong 
in the ministry of Brother Rush R. Shippen, who is 
still to the fore with the eager heart and fervent fire of 
his earlier years,—no white ashes where the fire was, 
as it seems to his lovers and friends. The city had given 
to each denomination the land on which to build their 
first church on the South Side, with the proviso that, 
when a society was organized on the West and North 
Sides within a certain time set forth in the grant, they 
should each have one-quarter in land on which to build. 
The society on the North Side was organized in 1857, 
to secure the lot on which they would build as soon as 
they could see their way; but they had held no services, 
though they had sent a call, or, it may be, a feeler, to 
Thomas Starr King in Boston, but found he could not 
come on any terms. You heard how they asked me to 
take the services in the mother church after Mr. Noyes 
left them, when the supplies from New England did not 
meet and tie. The members came there from all sides, 
no matter who was to preach,—the good members,— 
and heard the minister at large with the rest, and, as 
they would tell me afterward, began to ask each other, 
as they went home, whether it would not be well and the 
best they could do to hire some place on the North Side 
in which to hold services on Sundays in the afternoon, 
and have me take charge of them. 

So a meeting was called, in which they resolved to 
begin and also to invite me to take the charge, looked 
round for a meeting-house, and found one they hired 
from the Baptists, where the first services were held on 
the last Sunday in May, 1859; and here once more my 
helpmeet comes in. It was my own understanding that 
I should take these services as a supply to see what could 
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be done, and then, if there was a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, they would build, and call a man, well endowed, to 
take charge of the parish, and I should give my whole 
time and strength to the ministry at large. 

We had talked all this over in the home, and mother 
was willing that I should take hold; but, when the time 
drew near, I said to her: ‘‘We cannot tell what will be 
the result of this movement. This is a Unitarian soci- 
ety. Iam sure I am no longer a Methodist, but beyond 
this lam ina mist. I must preach the truth as it comes 
to me, and you may not like the sermons. So please 
do not go with me one step farther if you do not feel 
free to do so, but stay in the old church.” This was 
about all I said, and she answered me not one word there, 
and then there was no need: she had said her last word 
ten years before as we stood under the stars. But now, 
on the Sunday afternoon when I came out of our room 
ready to go my lone self, if I must, there she stood in 
the living-room, and turned to me with a sweet smile 
and shining eyes, all ready to fulfil her vow,—‘‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go,’—hat on, gloves on, ready before 
I was; and so we went together hand in hand through 
the thirty years which remained. 

This was in the spring of the year. The Western Con- 
ference was held that year in Milwaukee. I went to 
the conference, and I found the brethren wanted to 
ordain me and make me a full-pledged minister of our 
faith. They did not ask me where I stood, but went 
in the face of the apostle’s warning, ‘‘Lay hands suddenly 
on no man’’; and I did not say them nay or tell them 
I was ordained already by the good old farmer on the 
moor-side. My friend and brother of the many years, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, preached the ordination sermon; but 
who took the other parts I do not now remember. ‘Then 
the president of the conference, Dr. Hosmer of Buffalo, 
laid his hands on me, and blessed me in a very sweet 
and tender prayer. ‘They had asked no questions about 
my beliefs. I was glad for this, because I should have 
been puzzled to answer them; not did any man try to 
tell me what I should preach or not preach, and I was 
glad for that, because I wanted to walk free. And I 
may close this memory with one of the last summer 
when I fell in with a gentleman who told me he was 
present at my ordination, and, talking with Dr. Hosmer 
about the wide door they had opened for me, the dear 
old saint said, Well, I had talked with him before the 
conference, and found I did not want to teach him any- 
thing except how to read a hymn. 

I came home to take hold of the new work and do the 
best I could for the infant church and my ministry at 
large (for both were on my hands), and so far as I remem- 
ber was never tired. 

There was no time to write sermons. Indeed, I had 
never written one since I began my ministry as a local 
preacher. The sermons were in my head or my heart, 
or both; but I had made notes after I came to Chicago 
on half a sheet of note-paper, to help me keep in Jine. 
Good old Master Fuller says, ‘‘Some young ministers 
in our time take a text for a kind of horse-block where- 
from, when they have mounted, they canter away, and 
you see them no more until they dismount at the end 
of the sermon’’; but I soon found this would not do. I 
had been sitting at the feet of those ministers from New 
England, and learned, as I listened, that I must not can- 
ter away from my text. So I began to make my skele- 
tons, and trust in the Spirit to breathe on them and make 
the dry bones live. One of these Sundays I well remem- 
ber, an August afternoon, so hot that I wore a linen dus- 
ter. My text was ‘“‘Enoch walked with God,” and the 
dry bones lived that day. I wrote the words down in 
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spare moments. It was the first sermon in manuscript 
I ever owned. Some who read these memories may 
have seen it in one of my books, and I shall preach it 
again on Sunday for the ?th time. 

A grandson of Dr. Bancroft told me that, when his 
grandsire was far on in years, he would preach an old 
sermon to his people in Worcester when the humor took 
him toward the close of his ministry of forty-one years, 
but made no note of day or year. He took one for this 
purpose on a Sunday morning he had repeated often 
in the many years, but had forgotten all about it, and 
said to one of his deacons as he came out of church, 
‘‘How did you like the sermon, sir?’’ ‘‘Very much, 
doctor,” the good man answered. ‘‘I always did like 
that sermon.’’ So I suspect the elders will say on Sun- 
day, or hope they will. 

But I am rambling again, and must return to the little 
church on the corner. By midsummer in this first year the 
society had made up its mind to build. The congrega- 
tion was growing, and new families were added to the 
church, so we were much encouraged. The lot was 
bought, the plans made, the builder found, and the church 
opened for dedication on Christmas Day, when Dr. Hos- 
mer came from Buffalo to preach the sermon and lay 
his benediction on the infant church, as he had laid it 
on me at the conference in the spring. Then I thought 
my work for the church was done, and I must give all 
my time to the ministry at large. So I asked the trus- 
tees to meet me on a week-day evening, and, when we 
came together, told them they must now find a man 
to take charge of the church and parish, and I would 
give my whole time to the ministry at large, but would 
lend a hand still when I was needed in both churches. 

I still remember their surprise. -They had not thought 
of such a thing, they said. The society wanted me and 
not another man. I told them frankly—what indeed 
they knew in some sort—that I had come to them right 
out of the forge less than a year before, had no education 
or training for the work they would have me do, with 
more of the same tenor, but could not move them. Then 
they said, ‘‘Will you agree to this proposal,—that we 
shall write to any ministers in our body you may name, 
and seek their counsel as to what you ought to do?” 
I agreed to this, and said I would stand to their answer. 
Four men were named,—Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, Dr. 
Hosmer of Buffalo, Dr. Bellows of New York, and James 
Freeman Clarke of Boston,—who answered with one 
consent that I must take the church. 


English Unitarianism. 


It is a distinction to be a Unitarian in England,—a 
distinction like that which attaches to the franc-tireur, 
who goes where he shouldn’t and may be shot at sight. 
He may be much admired for his daring; but it is a sort 
of heroism which is irregular, and he must not expect 
to be protected in it. It is difficult for a Bostonian to 
appreciate the knight errantry which this mere associa- 
tion with the Unitarian faith bestows upon one over here. 
I have been credibly informed by the oldest working 
Unitarian minister in the Liverpool district that, in ac- 
cepting the call to the pulpit of the Southport Unitarian 
church, I was coming to a town as enlightened and free 
from bigotry as could be found in England. Southport 
is a residential suburb both of Manchester and of Liver- 
pool, yet, because the minister of the leading Orthodox 
Congregational church attended the reception given to 
welcome me, and spoke in kindly terms expressive of 
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friendly interest, acknowledging his own personal in- 
debtedness to men like Martineau, he has been subjected 
to violent attack in the local press. 

One correspondent says: ‘‘I never expected to read 
that any evangelical minister could be at home in such 
a body [the Unitarians], much less Mr. C. To my 
mind it is very serious.’’ He then asserts that there can 
be no possible fellowship with those who deny the founda- 
tion truths of Christianity, and proceeds to lay down 
the principal doctrines which are to be considered funda- 
mental, such as, ‘‘the deity of Christ,” ‘‘the inspiration 
of the holy Scriptures,” ‘‘the atonement,” etc., and con- 
cludes not only with the useful text, ‘‘If any preach any 
other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let 
him be accursed,” but, to bring his argument more di- 
rectly to the instance in question, quotes also, ‘‘If there 
come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed; 
for he that biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds.”” This correspondent is a frank, outspoken 
fellow: one cannot help feeling that within his radius of 
vision, however circumscribed, there lies tenacity enough 
to have equipped ‘‘some Cromwell, guiltless of his coun- 
try’s blood.” I cite him only as illustrating the posi- 
tion of Unitarianism even in a new town like Southport. 
Probably you and your readers have seen some refer- 
ences to the recent utterances of the bishop of Liverpool, 
who, in speaking upon the present education act, urged 
his hearers to stand by the clauses which insist upon 
definite religious instruction, that the children might 
be saved on the one hand from the superstition of Roman 
Catholicism and on the other from ‘‘the darkness of 
Unitarianism.”” Our minister at Hope Street Church, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, in a very courteous letter remon- 
strated, citing names of eminent Unitarians who had 
identified themselves with the best welfare and enlight- 
enment of the people of Liverpool (large subscriptions 
have been made by Unitarians for the new cathedral). 
But how does the bishop retort? By a quotation from 
St. Matt. xxv. 46 (‘‘these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment’’), declaring that this is the teaching 
of the Church of England. Such a libel upon the spirit 
of the master and the love of the Almighty Father shows 
a little of what our Unitarian gospel has here as its pro- 
vocative environment. An ex-president of the ‘‘Free 
Church Council,” sitting next to me on the platform at 
a public meeting in behalf of a philanthropic cause, took 
occasion to speak highly of the work done by Unitarians; 
but afterward he told me very regretfully that it was 
impossible for a Unitarian minister to be elected a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Free-Church Council’’: some of the members 
favored it, but there was a strong majority who would 
on no account allow such fellowship. The next day I 
was at another public gathering, but sitting in the body 
of the hall. I was introduced to a town councillor, a 
very active man of affairs and leader in many good things. 
When he found I was a Unitarian, he said, ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, that’s just about what I believe myself; ... but, 
you know, it would never do to admit it!’’? The chair- 
man of the board of management of a large private school 
here told me that they had up for consideration the ap- 
pointment of a new head-master, but the person seeming 
to be most suitable proved to be a Unitarian; and, al- 
though the school was entirely undenominational, yet, 
because it was very necessary that there should be no 
falling off in returns, as the school was not endowed, they 
were afraid to appoint the Unitarian, those most friendly 
to him sharing the fear that his appointment would cer- 
tainly be injurious to the financial support of the school. 
These little illustrations are among the facts of my recent 
experience, and may therefore have some interest in 
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America as helping to give a realizing sense of what our 
faith has to meet as obstacles to its progress here. 

On the other hand I am rather inclined to think that 
perhaps as a consequence there is a more vigorous de- 
votion on the part of the Unitarians who acknowledge 
their faith. It is encouraging to see the large number 
of men in our congregations, and to see them twice a 
Sunday! But the spirit of persecution so familiar to 
every Unitarian here has accustomed them to the day 
of small things: it is taken, as it were, for granted that 
not in this generation can Unitarians expect to make 
any very rapid progress; but, wherever the rousing spirit 
has really spread its wings, there seems to have been 
an unexpectedly increased response. 

It is possible, of course, to find some pessimists who 
see the gloomy corners only, who say, for instance, ‘‘I 
can remember when Hackney and Islington had large, 
flourishing Unitarian churches, and look at them now.” 
Or “I went to Strangeways when Brooke Herford 
was there: it was a church!’’ But these doubters seem 
to forget that each of the districts they name has be- 
come congested with business, the residents having gone 
out to increase the size of our more suburban churches; 
and, in the mean time, during the past ten years six or 
seven new churches of our faith have sprung into exist- 
ence in the London district alone, three or four in Man- 
chester, and at least two in the Liverpool suburbs. 


F. B. M. 
SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND. 


Dr. Gordon’s Trinity. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


In his recent article on Dr. Gordon’s explanation and 
defence of the Trinity, Mr. Snyder does not mention a 
very important point; namely, that the question whether 
the historic dogmas of the Church were originally meant 
to be statements of intellectual truth, or picture-con- 
ceptions of spiritual truth, is ‘‘a previous question’’ 
that sweeps aside and silences a great deal of contro- 
versy. And this brings up other questions, as, for in- 
stance, whether we Unitarians do justice to the true 
reason of the veneration and loyalty, even to-day, of 
the vast majority of Christians to these dogmas,— 
whether our Unitarian protest against these dogmas 
because they are irrational has not missed the deeper 
meaning of these dogmas, and whether this is not the 
reason why our protest has made so little popular im- 
pression. 

Prominent scholars in Europe and America have been 
for a good while urging that, as the late Prof. Sabatier 
of Paris said, ‘‘in the case of religion and dogma the in- 
tellectual element is only the symbolic expression of 
religious experience,” and ‘‘dogmatics will never be for 
the religious soul anything but a higher symbolism’”’; 
and, as Dr. Matheson of Edinburgh has said, that ‘‘the 
dogmas of the early Church were but the crystalliza- 
tions of her ideals,” and ‘‘the value of the dogma to that 
Church was the moral element to which it gave expres- 
sion’”’; and, as Dean Fremantle of England has said, 
that dogmas are ‘‘expressions for the deepest feelings 
and convictions of the actual life of men,’ so that he 
encourages the ‘‘effort to throw into it [that is, dogma] 
the full moral force of the truth it was intended to ex- 
press.”” Emerson evidently anticipated this view when 
he said in 1866, ‘‘I conceive theology to be the rhetoric 
of morals,” and, again, ‘‘I think that all the dogmas 
rest on morals, and that it is only a question of youth 
or maturity, of more or less fancy, in the recipient,’’— 
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meaning by ‘‘fancy’”’ the symbol-making imagination 
which originally framed the dogmas as picture-concep- 
tions of spiritual truths. For instance, the belief in a 
brimstone hell is such a picture-conception of the spir- 
itual truth of retribution hereafter. And the arbi- 
trariness of this picture-conception is strikingly shown 
in the fact that the pagan religions of Northern Europe 
pictured the scene of future retribution as a place of 
extreme cold, because in those lands cold is a more 
dreaded danger than heat. A curious relic of this pagan 
notion is found in the custom, still observed in some 
English country churches, of leaving the north door of 
the church open when infants are christened there, so 
that the evil spirits driven away by the christening ser- 
vice may go directly to their own place; that is, to the 
place of extreme cold in the north. Then, again, the 
almost universally accepted belief in the resurrection 
of the flesh-and-blood body is a picture-conception of 
the faith in an immortality in which the souls of the 
departed are ‘‘clothed upon” with something that en- 
ables them to recognize one another,—the faith that 
Tennyson expressed in the lines :— 


“Fternal form shall still divide 
Eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 


But, notwithstanding the apostle’s plain words about 
‘“‘a spiritual body,’ the Church very early made a dogma 
of the belief in the resurrection of the natural body, and 
it is a part of the so-called Apostles’ Creed which is re- 
cited’ in every full service of the Episcopalian Church; 
yet, though the literal meaning is undoubtedly the origi- 
nal and authoritative meaning of this article of the creed, 
many Episcopalians refuse to regard this literal sense 
as essential to Christian faith, and take this article as 
a symbol of a spiritual truth, which can be best expressed 
to most people to-day, as it had to be expressed in the 
early Christian age, by this picture-conception. 

There is no more striking example of this rediscovery 
and revival of the primitive meaning of the old dogmas 
than what Prof. Nash of the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge has lately said (in the American Journal 
of Theology for January, 1903) about the dogma of cre- 
ation-out-of-nothing. He says that this dogma was 
really a protest of the Church against certain anti-Chris- 
tian tendencies represented by the Gnostics, a group of 
sects who proposed to make Christianity a more select 
and intellectual religion by blending certain pagan prin- 
ciples with it; and that the ‘‘purpose” of this protest 
‘‘was not in the least speculative, but altogether practi- 
cal and ethical.’ The Gnostics taught that ‘‘souls are 
not of one kind, nor have they a common divine pater- 
nity. Some souls are by nature elect and beautiful, 
while other souls are by nature incapable of a thor- 
ough salvation. But, in opposition to this, the Apolo- 
getes [the writers in defence of Christian principles] 
published the belief that every child of man was capable 
of a complete salvation. Celsus [a prominent pagan 
writer], in effect taunted the Christians with under- 
taking to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, when they 
set out to make the commonest man native to the full 
truth about the divine; and Christianity joyously ac- 
cepted the taunt. It proclaimed the full right of the 
lowliest man to know all about God. It proclaimed 
a universal capacity for redemption. And, to in- 
sure this capacity, it urged with vehemence, even 
with passion, the belief in the absolute creatorhood of 
God, in a creativeness that actually created the world 
out of nothing.’ ‘‘However great may be the intel- 
lectual difficulties that beset the dogma, it was ‘not the 
output of an arrogant theological establishment, care- 
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less of or indifferent to reason, but the mental 
product of a strenuous and impassioned social will.” 
For ‘‘the faith of Christianity put forth, in opposi- 
tion to the life and ideals of the day, the dogma 
of God’s creation of the world out of nothing,’ as ‘‘a 
profound expression of the power of the spiritual to drive 
its aim and purpose through the material’; that is, to 
control all the lower part of human nature for the high- 
est ends, and thus to redeem even the most degraded 
souls. In other words, the thought that God created 
all visible things, as opposed to the ancient beliefs in 
the eternity of the visible world or in its emanation from 
God, was an expression of the Christian faith that ‘‘the 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal’’; that the spiritual interests 
of the universe are infinitely superior to its material in- 
terests; and especially that God can regenerate all souls, 
because he is almighty in all respects, both in the nat- 
ural and the spiritual world. The visible world is only 
a temporary home, preparing for the immortal world: 
this visible world, which will some time pass away, can- 
not have existed from everlasting, and God must be 
its Creator; but this Creatorhood of the visible world 
is merely one expression of his Universal Almightiness, 
and is a fit and vivid symbol of his re-creating power 
over souls. The symbol and the faith were not dis- 
criminated, but the symbol was felt to be essential to 
the faith, just as a soldier feels that loyalty to his coun- 
try’s flag is an essential part of his patriotism, and he 
would die rather than disown either. Thus this dogma 
of creation was really a pictorial assertion of the sub- 
limest truths of Christianity and especially of the faith 
in the natural sonship of all souls to God,—a faith around 
which surged to and fro the fiercest struggle between 
the Christian hosts and the pagan for the control of the 
civilization of that age, a struggle on the results of which 
depended the most momentous practical issues; for, 
as Pfleiderer says, ‘‘intense contempt for man is every- 
where a characteristic of the pagan world,” and the aim 
of the Christian enthusiasm of reverence for man was 
nothing less than a complete destruction of pagan ideals 
of life and a profound revolution of society. Therefore 
the Church began her earliest creed with the words, 
“I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
heaven and earth.”’ 

It is interesting to observe that this dogma, with a 
more limited meaning, had been taught by Hebrew 
prophets. ‘‘The exaltation of God into the place of 
the creator of nature,’ says Dr. Nash, ‘‘indicated the 
presence in Israel of a social conscience,” of a faith in 
‘“‘God’s creation of a new Israel out of political and so- 
cial nothing,’ and a feeling of duty to co-operate with 
God in this work. But the notion of creation, as a 
mere notion, was not original with the prophets. ‘‘All 
people have their creation-myths. To think of God 
as making the world by an act of will is natural to man, 
because it is in closest analogy with what is deepest in 
himself: it is in Israel alone that the myth of creation 
rises into the dignity of a dogma,—a mature and im- 
passioned conviction,’’ which was impassioned because 
it was something more than a mere notion of the.intel- 
lect, a speculation, a fancy, like many theories of the 
Trinity, but expressed and symbolized, and was popu- 
larly identified with, a momentous spiritual truth, on 
faithfulness to which the future welfare of Israel depended. 

Thus we find reason to believe that both the mono- 
theism of the Old Testament and the great dogmas of 
the early Church were not mere intellectual beliefs, but 
were earnest assertions of great practical principles; and 
we can thus better understand the furious battle of con- 
troversy that raged in the early Christian age, when the 
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Church was defending against all pagan attacks the 
practical truths on which her very life depended and 
by which her divine mission in the world was guided. 

But Dr. Nash further says, that, though ‘‘und r av- 
erage conditions and in an age that knows fairly well 
what it wants, dogma is just as inevitable as poetry,’’— 
and, we might say, is not, any more than poetry, to be 
taken literally, because both are expressive of a deeper 
meaning than the literal,—yet ‘‘the critical mind looks 
upon dogma with a suspicion that is amply justified by 
the harm it may do when it is backed by infallibility,” 
and when thereby the literal sense of it is made final and 
authoritative. For in fact to-day ‘‘the framework of 
dogma, whereupon the feeling and imagination of our 
forefathers climbed easily toward the unseen issues and 
interest of life, is out of repair,’’ since dogma, in order to 
be in the highest degree valuable as a symbol of spiritual 
truth, must be accepted in its literal sense unquestion- 
ingly; but, when the literal sense begins to be doubted, 
the dogma loses much of its value, ‘‘is out of repair.”’ 
If the dogma is to be of any practical use, the. dogma 
and the spiritual truth must not be discriminated; but 
the truth must shine through the symbol and be zdenti- 
fied with it. Without this irradiation by a spiritual 
truth, the symbol becomes a mere notion of the intel 
lect, a metaphysical dogma, or a mere figure of speech, 
as trivial as the fancies of Greek mythology are to us 
to-day, though they were once in old Greek times lit- 
erally and reverently believed. For instance, who would 
care for the notion of a brimstone hell, unless, taken 
literally and believed implicitly, it touches the conscience 
with a vivid feeling of the awful certainty of retribution? 
Of course, when men can distinguish between the truth 
and the symbol and can apprehend the truth in some 
abstracter way, then the symbol becomes a mere figure 
of speech, as when Bowring, a Unitarian, writes,— 


“Oh, receive the praise that dares 
Seek Thy heaven-exalted throne!’ 


even though he did not believe in any real throne above 
the sky. 

Therefore, ‘‘we are passing through a righteous revolt 
against dogma,’’ says Dr. Nash significantly; and ‘‘the 
revolt is righteous, because the body of dogma that has 
come down to us has put on the airs of infallibility, and 
also because, like the old conception of final causes, it 
has interfered with the free and patient study and in- 
terpretation of the visible universe.’”’ The dry-as-dust 
intellects of theologians have missed the original mean- 
ing of dogmas, and have failed to see that these picture- 
conceptions must change from age to age; as, for in- 
stance, the old notions of a heaven above the blue sky 
and a flesh-and-blood resurrection are now passing away, 
and new dogmas must be framed to picture the ever- 
lasting spiritual truths for which the old dogmas have 
so long vividly stood. 

Now this is precisely Dr. Gordon’s mistake. For the 
original meaning of the dogma of the Trinity was ‘‘not 
in the least speculative, but altogether practical and 
ethical,’ as Dr. Nash says of the dogma of creation. It 
was ‘‘the mental product of a strenuous and impassioned 
social will,’ and expressed certain convictions of Chris- 
tian hearts about very practical matters. Prof. W. N. 
Clarke, in his ‘‘Outline of Christian Theology,” says that 
in the New Testament times ‘‘the spiritual and practical 
interest was at the front,’ implying that metaphysical 
dogma was then unknown; for he adds that ‘‘the only 
Trinity that was known to the early Church was a living 
and practical Trinity,’’—that is to say, it was a spiritual 
truth,—and, distinguishing this from Tri-unity, he says 
that ‘‘the Trinity was first known and from it the Tri- 
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was shaped by theologians in later times. He describes 
the Trinity as a heart-belief that was born out of the 
profound religious experiences of the early Christians,— 
a heart-belief that, ‘‘as God had come in the Son, so, it 
was felt, he had come in the Spirit’’; and by ‘‘the Spirit’’ 
he evidently means ‘‘the new life of mutual love and 
Service,’ as President Hyde defines it, or, according 
to Dr. Newman Smyth, ‘‘the presence and working of 
the spirit of Christ in every-day life.” For ‘‘the new 
life” was a unique experience of a higher kind of faith, 
hope, and love than the world had ever before known. 
It came to the early Christians through the ministry of 
Jesus, and ‘‘was felt’’ (as Prof. Clarke says), rather than 
‘‘was inferred,” to be a new manifestation of spiritual 
life, a new revelation of God, not only in Jesus, but also 
in the Christian fellowship,—symbolically expressed by 
the thought that ‘‘God had come in the Son and the 
Spirit,” —an expression to be no more taken literallv 
than our familiar language about the sun’s rising and 
setting. 

Therefore, all who believe to-day that in Christianity 
there came a unique manifestation of faith, hope, and 
love, in which was revealed a unique power to recover 
and redeem the world from its sins, do really believe in 
‘the living and practical Trinity of the New Testament,”’ 
though they may not believe in the Tri-unity of the the- 
ologians; and such a Trinity many Unitarians would 
cordially accept. They would regard such a Trinita- 
rianism as profoundly Christian, because it pierces 
through the mere ‘‘letter’’ of venerable dogmas and 
finds Christian truth at the heart of them; and in this 
they obey the advice of Channing,—‘‘Under the disguises 
of papal and Protestant creeds, let us try to recognize 
the lovely aspect of Christianity: this is true freedom of 
mind.” 

But to insist on metaphysical inferences is harmful, 
because, as Prof. Clarke says, it is the ‘‘unspiritual dis- 
cussion of a spiritual mystery,’ and diverts attention 
from the ‘“‘living and practical’’ truths of Christianity. 
For these inferences are, as Dr. Lyman Abbott says, 
like ‘‘speculations about things on the other side of the 
moon’’: they are mere conjectures. And, as Prof. Paine 
has pointed out, the dogma of the Tri-unity in modern 
theology is a very different conjecture from that which 
was taught before Saint Augustine’s time: it is really 
an invention of medieval and modern theologians, gravely 
misrepresenting both th: Trinity of the New Testament 
and the Tri-unity of the Nicene Fathers. 

Even Mr. Snyder’s appeal to the monotheism of the 
Old Testament is a mistake,—first, because he misses 
the true meaning of that monotheism, which was not at 
all speculative, such as the monotheism, of the Greek 
philosophers was, but, as Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago has 
said, was practical and ethical; and, secondly, because 
he fails to see that the Trinity stood for important prac- 
tical truths which are not found in the Old Testament, 
but were first taught by Christianity. 

Finally, we must bear in mind that the essence of prac- 
tical religion is found in great motives and ideals, and 
that not metaphysics, but sentiments and spiritual truths, 
give us these motives and ideals. The dogmas, as Dr. 
Matheson says, were ‘‘the crystallizations’’ of great 
ideals; but these crystals are practically useless if they 
are offered us in their crystallized forms: they must be 
dissolved again into the great sentiments of the heart 
in which spiritual truths find expression. ‘‘A man’s 
moral sentiments,’ says Dr. Oliver Stearns, ‘‘are the 
medium through which comes to him the thought of 
God.” And these sentiments are awakened not by 
metaphysics, but by the influence of saintly personali- 
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ties in whom certain spiritual truths are incarnated and 
interpreted. ‘‘Spiritual truths,’ says Dean Everett, 
“are taught chiefly by stimulating the spiritual life’; 
and ‘‘the power of moral and spiritual truths to pene- 
trate to the hearts of men has this strange dependence 
upon the moral and spiritual power of him who utters 
them.’”’ Therefore, to indulge in metaphysical specu- 
lation, with the hope of thereby explaining and enforcing 
Christianity, is to forget the method of Jesus and to grat- 
ify the curiosity of a paganized intellect; that is to say, 
of an intellect that studies the great problems of relig- 
ion by intellectual methods only. Prof. Clarke says that 
“in the early centuries undue importance was given 
to metaphysical specula‘ions about the Trinity.” The 
remark is just as true of the present century. And he 
further says that ‘‘genuine progress in apprehension of 
truth respecting Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is to be 
expected yet’’; butzwe are most likely,to;make progress 
when we search for the spiritual truths in the ancient 
dogmas rather than for some metaphysical truths. 

The real meaning of Christian Liberalism, whether 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, is its insistence that by search- 
ing for the spiritual meaning of dogmas we are most 
likely to ‘‘recognize the lovely aspect of Christianity.” 

WAVERLEY, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Realization of Sonship. 


BY REV. JAMES EELLS. 


No man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son.—MAart?. xi. 27. 


The message of the New Testament is that every man, 
every woman, every child, is a child of God. No mat- 
ter how sinful or ignorant or how far below the level of 
what he might be any one is content to be, no matter 
what scholasticism has to say against it, still is the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son true: a man may lose his home, 
his money, his reputation, his self-respect, but he can 
never lose his sonship. It is there in his blood, it keeps 
alive the memory of his home-land; and, when he comes 
to himself, he realizes it,—realizes too that he is very 
far from his father’s house. When he arises from among 
the beasts and sets out to go to his father, his homesick- 
ness becomes his redemption. 

We know God thus as we become conscious of him: 
we know our sonship to God only as we have personal 
experience of his fatherhood. In all the world we see 
that perfect life is accomplished through perfect adjust- 
ment. But the adjustment which in the plant and the 
star and the animal enables it to prevail is a forced ad- 
justment. With us men the perfect life is a matter of 
choice. In such degree as we consciously and happily 
make our adjustment to the spirit’s life in God do we 
realize our sonship to God. 

No little boy of three knows how he stands related to 
the big man who is always around his home and some- 
times picks him up and carries him. No boy of fifteen 
realizes it fully. It is when the years have come and 
gone; when life has grown richer and deeper; when the 
wants of his nature are more than the easy supplying 
of food and shelter and clothing and pocket-money; 
when the father becomes the comrade, the guide, the 
incentive, the joy,—only then does the boy become 
consciously the son. 

The work of Jesus was to win men to this realization. 
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It was to make every man realize in his own way and 
in his own degree what Jesus so perfectly realized in 
himself. He tried to awaken in men his spirit, so that 
they should see the world as he saw it, should know God 
to be their Father as he did, should have his steady faith 
and calmness, no matter what should come to them. 
That is the fulfilling of his religion. 

How, then, did Jesus come into this realization? Let 
us try to answer that question; for by it we are brought 
face to face with the fundamental thing of life. If we 
can trace the development of this sense of sonship in 
Jesus, we shall see how these great words of his apply 
to us so well. 

As a boy, Jesus lived in Nazareth, in the simple routine 
of isolated village life. In the synagogue-school he was 
doubtless taught the olden stories of Israel’s history. 
And he was instructed—as every Jewish child had to be— 
in the formal and rigid practices of religion. But very 
often, we may be sure, this little boy climbed the hills 
which rimmed his village, and felt the touch of the strange, 
larger world as the winds fanned his face from across 
the history-laden fields, as the flowers bloomed at his 
feet in a natural splendor more regal than the fabled 
glory of King Solomon, as the birds darted here and 
yonder, seeking their food provided by Him who is the 
Father of men and of birds. The whole world quivered, 
thrilled, throbbed, with the motion of a sentient thing. 
At one time a Roman legion would swing flashingly into 
sight, with its fine suggestion of heroism and magnifi- 
cence from over the sea; at another, a band of singing 
pilgrims came up from the fords of Jordan. Now it 
would be a long train of dusty camels strolling out of the 
eastern desert with shawls and merchandise for the shops 
at Jerusalem. How this life surged about and through 
him, and how utterly dead were the religious abstractions 
of the teachers who had never climbed these hills for the 
view! 

As the slow years went by, filled with quiet meditation 
and humble toil, he learned to say the first words of the 
prayer which afterward he taught his disciples to pray, 
saying, ‘‘Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name.” And his great, tender love for God quick- 
ened his sympathy with the dull and spiritless people 
who suffered so like animals and hardly knew that they 
had souls. How these stooping, blind, deaf, dumb, 
demented brothers of his would rejoice if he could make 
them see and hear and walk and love in the sweet fel- 
lowship with their Father which so filled and blessed his 
own soul! So at last he goes out among them, with a 
message sunny as the bright hills of Galilee. His mind 
is full of parables, for everything makes him think of 
the kingdom of God. He points out the spiritual mean- 
ing of the most ordinary sights and experiences. Like the 
man seeking rare pearls, like the woman making bread, 
like the shepherd-seeking his sheep, like the farmer scat- 
tering seed,—like these is God’s way with men. He has 
learned now to add to his prayer, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” 
People wondered at his gracious words, marvelled at his 
daring authority, eagerly gathered into the glow of his 
radiant optimism. ‘Through every word and act went 
the contagious spirit of an abundant life. As for the 
interpretation of formal religion,—‘‘the Law and the 
Prophets,” as people called it,—he said, ‘‘If a man is to 
be religious, he: must simply do to others as he would 
have others do to him.’’ That is the sum of all duty, 
that is the substance of all hope. Such righteousness 
exceeds the petty regulations of the scribes and the 
Pharisees. This is a beautiful world, just as it is; 
and, if men would observe only the Golden Rule, they 
could keep the world beautiful and shut out difficulty 
and discord, And in this world there is a kindly order: 
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the Father of all men makes his sun to shine and the rain 
to come on the bad man and on the good man. Where- 
fore, men should not be worried about such things as 
food or drink or clothing, but should lay up their treas- 
ure in heaven, that their hearts might be heavenly-cen- 
tred; and men everywhere should strive to be perfect, 
as their Fathér in heaven is perfect. a3 

That message was very winsome in its cheering sim- 
plicity, but the Preacher had not fathomed humanity’s 
need. ‘The crowds which had gathered about him turned 
away. People were glad enough to eat the loaves and 
fishes, but they also were children of God, and could not 
live by bread alone. Jesus seemed to feel the necessity 
to make some interpretation of religion better than the 
Golden Rule. There must be some truth that could 
sink further into the unstirred deeps of men’s hearts. 
Something must meet the aches and errors of life: Some 
power must strike off the fetters of bondage which every- 
where hold men away from the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. He sees that the Golden Rule would 
keep the relationship of brotherhood sweet and true, 
but for the deeper relation of sonship he feels that he must 
be instructed more profoundly in the secret of God. He 
needed solitude in which to make the new adjustment: 
Accordingly he went north into the region of Sidon,— 
a Gentile community. 

We have now come to the second period in his spirit- 
ual development. Hitherto he had felt himself lim- 
ited to the welfare and the needs of his own people. ‘“‘I 
am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
In this Gentile community he meets the universal need, 
the universal suffering; and the appeal comes to him 
from a woman who is not a Jew. Her little daughter 
lay at the point of death: would he help her? Not until 
the personal emotions of youth have been expressed, 
and are exhausted in the expression, can one feel the 
aches of the world of men or heed the cry of humanity’s 
trouble. When the heart is ready, a single incident will 
flash upon it the universal tidings. Some such value 
had this incident for Jesus. In a few weeks he is back 
again in Galilee. Then comes the transfiguration. He 
took Peter, James, and John into a mountain alone to 
pray. And, as he prayed, Moses and Elijah appeared 
with him. Remember, he was trying to find some ex- 
pression of religion deeper than the Golden Rule. Moses 
and Elijah were the embodiments of religion: they were 
the Law and the Prophets. And, as he prayed, they 
talked with him of the decease which he was to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. As he sought oneness with God, 
the Law and the Prophets stood round him pointing the 
way to self-sacrifice. He sees now that religion is the 
giving up of self. And ‘‘from that time Jesus began to 
tell his disciples that the Son of Man must go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and be rejected and put to death.” ‘‘Began to tell 
them,’’—so, then, even to the disciples it was the unfold- 
ing of a new conception. 

But the giving up of self is like the wheat dying unto 
the thousand-fold harvest. Love knows no pain in its 
self-giving. This he had seen when that heathen mother 
had braved his prejudice and refusal when asking for 
her little daughter’s life. And he had learned that giv- 
ing up for love’s mighty sake was love’s joy. Very soon 
it became necessary for him to make expression of this 
conviction. A young scribe asked him for a summary 
of religion as he had found it to be. Like a whirlwind, 
I think, must have come the answer: Love,—love,— 
love to God, with all the heart, soul, mind, and strength; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the Law and the Prophets. Thus he 
passed from the Golden Rule to the Rule of Sacrifice, 
and from the rule of sacrifice to the compulsion of love 
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in one consummate, glorious, joyful abandon of self in 
that love. This, at last, is adjustment to God. 

One other step remains. This rule must be wrought 
out in experience. Calvary awaits him: the Garden of 
Gethsemane is lonely until he come. He has reached 
Jerusalem: he has met his rejection. And he prays— 
oh, so earnestly !—to be at one with God. He goes back 
to the gate where his friends are; but they are heedless 
in sleep, they have no sympathy to give. He leaves 
them, and returns to his lonely struggle. Three times 
is it thus. But at last he conquers. He has learned 
the supreme petition of his prayer,—‘‘Thy will be done,— 
on earth as it is in heaven: thy will be done.” ‘There 
is no more striving, no more pain, no more prayers, no 
more disappointment at the carelessness of his friends. 
He sees everything in its beautiful relationship. The 
peace of the Galilean hills is chastened and deepened into 
a peace that well-nigh passeth our understanding. ‘‘The 
cup that my Father giveth me, shall I not drink it?’ 
All questioning has vanished: he is at one with God. 
He has no harsh word for Judas, none for Peter, nor 
for the high priest, nor for Pilate. He knows that all 
of these must obey God on their level as he must obey 
on his level. Every man according to his adjustment 
and sense of sonship. So he tells Pilate, who boasts 
of power to bind and loose, ‘‘“Thou, even thou, couldst 
have no power at all except it be given thee from above.” 
On Calvary he still believed; and, when it is finished, 
he gives his spirit back into the safe keeping of his Father. 

And now, my dear friends, do you not see how no 
man knoweth the Father save by the developed spirit 
of sonship? Do you not also see that this development 
must go through similar phases to these? First there 
_ is the exuberance of life, when tasks are simple and 
gladnesses are many. Yet it is when we play in God’s 
world under his sweet control, as in a sun-filled day, 
cheered by the unceasing radiance, and with scarcely 
a thought from dawn to evening of the sun itself which 
has enabled us to see our path, has clothed with beauty 
every step in it, and has made purer and more bracing 
the very air we breathe. And we bless God for the bless- 
ing of happiness. 

But, as we go on, there comes a time when the chilly 
wind draws up through the valley, and pain intrudes 
and peace is startled. ‘‘Has God forgotten to be gra- 
cious?’? we cry. Then comes upon us the compulsion 
of love, and mercy stirs our hearts to still the great 
world’s moan, when, lo! life becomes sacrificial, and in 
the giving of self is God revealed. And we bless God 
for the blessing of love through pain. 

At last we come to see that God’s will—not our effort— 
makes perfect the world; and, in glad, lovely trust, we 
ask that his better will be done instead of ours, and by 
obedience are we made one with him. Then we bless 
God for himself, and are not afraid. 

Remember how it was with Jesus. Every advance 
was preceded by a period of struggle. Between the 
quiet days of Nazareth and his public ministry came the 
wilderness. Between the year of popularity and his 
going up to Jerusalem lay the sojourn in the north coun- 
try. And in Gethsemane the spell and wonder of the 
higher fellowship with the Father beckoned, but was not 
at first attained. Times like these come to every man,— 
times when the support of the old is gone and the com- 
fortable satisfaction of the new has not yet come. But 
times like these come to society, and such a time is this 
present. The Church has outgrown much that in other 
days was thought most important; and the coming glory 
beckons, waits. Yet the Church suffers in this time of 
transition. The uncertainties of doubt, the torments 
which truth in strange shapes has for minds not quite 
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ready, the terror of seeing trusted sanctions vanish, 
the bewilderment of waning prestige, the scoff of open 
hostility, the shock of realizing its weakened hold upon 
society for society’s uplifting, the dread lest we have 
grown away from God,—all these are abroad to-day, 
and men’s hearts are failing them for very fear. 

But, if we are faithful, we shall soon pass through this, 
and stand upon a grander level of power and access to 
the highest reality. Yesterday, opinions divided: to- 
morrow, truth shall unite. Yesterday, precision of 
statement about God’s nature gave rise to sects: to-mor- 
row the better understanding of man’s nature and needs 
shall shame us into sympathetic fellowship. Yester- 
day the church built up its membership: to-morrow it 
shall build up social character. Yesterday it argued 
about what God once said to men of olden time: to- 
morrow it shall attentively listen to what God is always 
speaking to men of every day, as they are able to bear 
it, And once again shall God share with it his kingdom 
and power and glory when it deeply and humbly prays, 
‘‘By whomsoever, O our Father, let thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

As I stand in this honored pulpit,* surely I have the 
privilege of saying how utterly I rejoice that together 
these two churches have passed from the region of con 
troversy into the powerful peace of a truer recognition 
of our common heritage from God, and that thus have 
we been brought somewhat nearer to the manifestation 
of that sonship for which the earnest expectation of the 
whole world stands in waiting. We are God’s sons be- 
fore we are anything else: we are God’s sons in spite 
of what else we may be. There is the life divine within 
us: may we always be true to it, and let it win. Amen. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is fortunate to be of noble ancestry: it is not less so 
to be such that people do not care to be informed whether 
you are noble or ignoble.—La Bruyere. 


& 


Soon shall heaven be found to be, not a place only, 
but a state of mind; seen to consist in knowing God and 
man, in loving God and man, in serving God and man,— 
J. F. Clarke. 

ad 


O striving soul! strive quietly. 

Whate’er thou art or dost, 

Sweetest the strain when in the song 

The singer has been lost; 

Truest the work when ’tis the deed, 

Not doer, counts for most. 

—Adelaide Procter. 
a 


Men are tattooed with their special beliefs like so many 
South Sea Islanders; but a real human heart, with di- 
vine love in it, beats with the same glow under all the 
patterns of all earth’s thousand tribes.—0. W. Holmes, 


ed 


If you-wish to behold God, you may see him in every 
object around: search in your breast, and you will find 
him there. And, if you do not yet perceive where he 
dwells, confute me, if you can, and say where he is not.— 
Metastasio. 


* The New Old South Church, Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


“The Singing Leaves,” by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


As one at even walking in the fields, 
While sets the sun in glory all its own, 
Stands by expansive tree in blossom shown, 
That melody of pleasing poesy yields, 
So this glad book a potent magic wields ; 
It has the orient touch of sorcery known ; 
’Tis like if springtide buds to it had flown, 
For it to be their shelter and their shield! 
Ah! such bright thoughts are wakened in the breast,— 
To hear its happy music for a while ; 
It gives the spirit amplitude of rest; 
It wins the world to beam on us its smile; 
Like sound at morn of pleasing silver bells — 
“ The Singing Leaves — a book of songsand spells!” 


Literary Art and Literary Per- 
formance. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


There is a large class of writings in the 
present day of high merit and keen passing 
interest which are yet best described in 
terms borrowed from the sister arts as liter- 
ary performances. The gift of literary per- 
formance ranks high just now. A writer 
makes a ‘hit,’ very much as a song or 
dance artist does. A breezy sketch, an 
amusing character study of man or dog or 
horse, a bit of satiric verse or pathetic story, 
catches the public fancy. There is an un- 
expectedly large sale of the magazine con- 
taining the lucky article, upon which the 
editor at once orders another article, or a 
series of articles, of the same kind. 

The theatrical manager calls the public’s 
attention to the hundred nights’ run which 
Mlle. Celeste of Terpsichorean fame has just 
finished in New York, and, similarly, the 
promoter of a new literary genius of the day 
advertises a series of monthly appearances 
in the pages of the periodical in which he 
made his first bow to the novelty-loving 
public, and solicits subscriptions on this 
basis. 

Writer and actor are exploited in the same 
terms to the same end, in response to the 
spirit of commercial enterprise and to satisfy 
our love of whatever is startling or curious. 

As to the writer thus exploited, itis safe 
to say that he is both pleased and perplexed. 
He is glad that his first venture ran into 
such a fair and populous port. He has 
other crafts which he sets sailing on the 
same sea; but these meet only unfavoring 
winds blown from the chill regions of the 
editor’s sanctum, and are driven back to 
the home port, where they lie with furled 
sails and dragging anchor. So he yields to 
his manager’s dictum, as Mlle. Celeste and 
her companions on the stage do to theirs. 
He writes another but the same article, not 
once, but many times, until his performance 
also reaches nearly a hundred nights’ run. 
The writer is naturally pleased. He has 
won the public’s applause and his publisher’s 
confidence, but in many cases he has not 
won that inward satisfaction which is the 
artist’s best reward. 

This kind of literary reproduction falls 
short of literary production, in so far as it 
is apt to became mere literary performance. 
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It may be performance which stands for a 
high degree of artistic insight and skill, 
swift, agile, and brilliant, like the athlete’s 
or contortionist’s; but the danger is that it 
will soon cease to be inspired by a true crea- 
tive spirit. 

There are always a few readers who grow 
weary of these literary performances, which 
appear as regularly in their place in the 
table of contents of our popular magazines 
as the entrées and salad on the menu of a 
fashionable dinner. This weariness does not 
spring from ill-nature, but is often accom- 
panied with admiration for talent misprized 
and misused. In the first chapters in which 
we made acquaintance with the gentle, 
simple-minded old man whose natural good- 
ness made him a binding moral force in his 
country neighborhood, we ‘‘shorely” liked 
him very much, and we continued to like 
him in the successive instalments of his his- 
tory which followed month after month for 
about the space of a year, though our faith 
halted and the narrator’s art lost steadily 
in its first compelling power from a studied 
repetition of old methods and effects. 

In the same way we were captivated with 
the dreamy boy who could nestle so closely 
into a loved and loving father’s inner con- 
sciousness, and repicture it with childhood’s 
artless admiration and belief; but that charm- 
ing boy is in danger of growing into some- 
thing like a puppet in too protracted later 
appearances. A fine creative thought gave 
him birth, a delicate spiritual fancy, which 
should be conserved for choicest uses. The 
faculty which keeps him going, so to speak, 
is of another order. ‘The artist, in this and 
other cases, trifles with a divine faculty, and 
runs the risk of sinking into the mechanician. 

It is easy to recall writers of the highest 
rank whose success was won by very different 
methods, those of an old-time industry, men- 
tal assimilation, and loyalty to the finest 
artistic conscience. They did not leap sud- 
denly into fame: their work partakes not 
in the least of the intellectual feat or ‘‘stunt.” 
Their works are works, merely, appearing at 
regular intervals from year to year, quietly 
announced in the publisher’s column, unas- 
sisted by that trumpet blare and noise which 
compels attention to other writings of not 
half their merit. 

What particular feat of the imagination 
or sign of special effort, such as always 
marks the literary performer’s work, ap- 
pears in the writings of Mr. Howells or Mr. 
James, of George Meredith or Mrs. Humphry 
Ward? What one of these has ever contrib- 
uted to the literary sensationalism or “fads” 
of their day? Suppose that Mr. James, who 
came so perilously near making a “hit” 
with his ‘‘Daisy Miller,’ had gone on from 
that time reproducing and replicating her 
in every succeeding work, where would have 
been the distinguished fame he now enjoys? 
And what would have been Mr. Meredith’s 
reputation, as the creator of modern femi- 
nine types and the champion of ‘‘Fair Ladies 
in Revolt,’ had he elected to dress up Diana 
or Rhoda Fleming in somewhat different 
costume in each of his novels? 

No. There is a wide difference between 
literary art and literary performance, albeit 
real art often gets into the performance. 
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The literary artist finds his material in 
the broad procession of life, not in a single 
corner. He is not a worshipper of the 
unique, the obscure, that which is most un- 
usual and out of the way in human illustra- 
tion, save as these help to piece out a more 
general interest and a wider conception. He 
sees the human atoms which make up his 
working material shift and change, falling 
into as many strange and bewildering shapes 
as the bits of colored glass in a kaleidoscope, 
but never twice the same. He knows that 
an angle of vision once caught can never be 
so caught again. The fact that a writer has 
succeeded admirably in one line of presenta- 
tion or creative effort is the best reason in 
the world for not dimming that success by 
repeated attempts and experiments on the 
same line. The highest artistic conscious- 
ness works to larger ends and more spon- 
taneously. Lasting fame is not won in this 
way. The literary performer works for a 
day, a merry but short one; but the writer, 
pure and simple, works for all time. 


Teaching Lessons of Humanity. 


BY ELIZABETH WESTON, 


Not long since, while visiting schools, the 
writer had occasion to listen to the children’s 
reading lesson. The class was made up of 
bright children of seven and eight years of 
age: their reading was admirable, intelligent, 
and intelligible, but the selection read sug- 
gested some questions. 

The article was a harrowing account of 
the finding of a deserted barn which con- 
tained animals dying and dead of starvation. 
The reason for this horror was that the per- 
petrator had a grudge against a humane 
neighbor, and took this unique way of re- 
venge. Later in the book was an account 
of retribution visited on the offender, crushed 
in a fall from a precipice and dying in slow 
agony. As this seemed unusual reading for 
children of such tender age, the writer un- 
dertook to learn the reason for its selection. 
A book was borrowed for further examina- 
tion, and it proved to be a prize story of a 
certain humane association. It teems with 
horrors from cover to cover. 

The book opens with a picture of life 
which may exist in some quarters, but the 
details of such filth and cruelty are not the 
best reading for children. Later the horrors 
of Western stock-yards and butchering in 
general are discussed. Every chapter has 
a new cruelty to revolt or disgust the reader. 
We become interested in a troupe of trained 
animals only to be told how they were 
burned alive, and several human beings suffer 
the same fate. In another chapter is a de- 
scription of a horse as he is beaten to death. 

We should like to be enlightened as to how 
this helps the cause of the prevention of 
cruelty. Are people supposed to become 
more tender-hearted by having their feelings 
harrowed ? 

Nothing within the book comes within 
the province of children: it deals with evils 
they cannot alter. Why fill their heads 
with such material for nightmares? Some 
of us cannot become vegetarians: why then 
must we be sickened with gossip of slaughter- 
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houses? The humane society is above criti- 
cism; but its members, like all enthusiasts, 
may go to extremes in their efforts to do 
good. : 

Teach a child to love and care for its pets, 
to be kind to the little animals that come 
in its way. ‘Black Beauty” teaches love 
to animals in an interesting and charming 
manner: it is a happy book, for it dwells on 
the bright instead of the dark side of animal 
life. The adventuréS of “Raggy Lug” or 
Johnnie Bear will teach a child to love ani- 
mals, and do more to promote their welfare 
than pages describing brutal treatment. 
The bookstores are full of animal biographies 
which are charming. Why can they not be 
put into children’s hands instead of a re- 
volting book like this? 

It seems to the writer that many Bands 
of Mercy err in their methods. A child is 
expected to bring in examples of its own 
good deeds or of the cruel actions of others. 
The spirit of some of this work reminds one 
of some religious books of a generation ago, 
when a child-preached to and converted its 
parents. 

None of us would hinder the teaching of 
humane treatment of animals; but, in mercy 
to nervous and sensitive children, spare them 
these tales till they are old enough to bear 
them. They must learn soon enough of the 
world’s cruelty and hardness. We older 
people are appalled by knowledge of suffering 
which we cannot understand nor prevent. 
Unless there is something we can do, spare 
us a little in the recounting of it. 


Literature. 


THE NATURE OF MAN: STUDIES IN Opti- 
mistic PHiLosopay. By Elie Metchnikoff. 
The English Translation edited by P. Chal- 
mers Mitchell. New York: G. P. Put- 
_mam’s Sons. $2-—The author of this won- 
derful book would have done well to limit 
his speculations to the field of biology in 
which he is an authority of the first class. 
Let us say, and be done with it, that sci- 
ence furnishes him with no outlook beyond 
the limits of the present life. It was not 
necessary for him to say that, because all 
religious persons who take any wide view 
of the matter admit that they do not draw 
their arguments for immortality from any 
of the facts furnished by physical science. 
This being said, we are prepared to enjoy 
and commend the book. It is fresh, learned, 
and stimulating. Regarding man merely 
as an animal related to the anthropoid 
creatures who preceded him, he finds rea- 
son to expect an almost unlimited progress 
and improvement of human life upon the 
earth. He finds in the nature of man dis- 
harmonies which are the result of his strug- 
gle for existence. Man had improved 
enough to survive, but not enough to rid 
himself of all the inconveniences and dis- 
advantages of his pre-human existence. 
In a hundred ways he is exposed to incon- 
veniences and disease because he is not yet 
perfectly adapted to his environment. M. 
Metchnikoff was the discoverer of the phago- 
cyte, and has done more than any one else 
to give us its life history and interpret its 
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functions. He shows its relations to disease, 
old age, and decay, and prophesies that 
within a few years these phagocytes will 
be cultivated and strengthened to such an 
extent that hair will not turn gray and old 
age will be definitely postponed. He says 
we should live until one hundred and forty 
years of age. Any one who dies at seventy 
or eighty is cut off in the flower of his days, 
the victim of accident, which might be 
prevented. One cannot help thinking that 
he is so captivated by the possibility of pro- 
longing life in this world that he is consoled 
for his lack of faith in another; and for this, 
if we take him at the right point of view, 
we can easily forgive him and gladly travel 
with him on the road toward human per- 
fection in this world. 


SPIRITUAL POWER AT WorxK. By G. H. 
Hubbard. E. P. Dutton & Co,—The merit 
of this book lies mainly in its insistence upon 
the reign of law in the realm of the spiritual 
life. The supernatural is not the unnatural, 
and spiritual results are attained only by 
the fulfilment of ascertainable conditions, 
The Holy Spirit is the source of spiritual 
power, and the conditions of its coming are 
obedience, desire, and use. The man or 
the church destitute of the Holy Spirit is 
not unfortunate, but guilty. But the de- 
fect of the book is its conception of the Holy 
Spirit as a power outside of and above us, 
whose coming is ‘‘a distinct and real blessing 
instantaneously given and easily and clearly 
known,” so that ‘‘ growth in grace or spiritual 
power is a matter quite distinct from the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit.” When one 
has grasped the idea that the Holy Spirit is 
simply a spirit that is holy, he finds in the 
book profitable suggestions beyond and 
even contrary to the author’s intention. 
One of the wisest chapters is on ‘‘How to 
win Men to Church,” two sentences of which 
will show its character and drift: “If the 
Church would win men, she must exalt the 
ideals of church life. . . . Suppose every 
church in America were required to print 
a clear statement of its object and work, and 
also of what it expects of its members, how 
many could make a statement that would 
compare favorably with the prospectus of 
a new manufacturing concern or a political 
organization or an insurance society?” 
Lest the collector of ‘‘Pleasantries’’ may 
overlook it, let us print here the stanza 
quoted from Dr. Barton :— 

“Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.” 


Eveina. By Fanny Burney. With an in- 
troduction hy Austin Dobson, and illustrated 
by Hugh Thompson, London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.— 
Fanny Burney has survived the wrecks of 
time, and Evelina still makes her appeal to 
modern readers with success. It was a 
strange adventure upon which the bright- 
eyed young woman, Fanny Burney, em- 
barked her fortunes. Ne one’ knew what 
she was doing, no ene even knew that 
she had the power to do anything worth 
while, She was “reserved, delicate, emo- 
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tional, backward both mentally and physi- 
cally”; she had little education; she lived 
mostly alone and amused herself with writ- 
ing all manner of things. She wrote and 
read to her sisters until her step-mother 
discovered that she was wasting her time, 
and admonished her, to such effect that she 
burned all her papers and turned to other 
things. But she could not get away from 
the imaginations of her youth, and at last 
she wrote this story in regular order and 
offered it to the printers. It was accepted, 
printed, and published, and won fame before 
her father’s attention was drawn toit. Mrs. 
Thrale got hold of it and lent it to Fanny’s 
step-mother. Dr, Johnson read the book, 
and said that there are passages in it that 
would do honor to Richardson. Reynolds, 
the painter, read it, Gibbon read it; and the 
authors fortunes were made although 
thirty pounds was the extent of her income 
from the book. It is now given to the pub- 
lic in a new dress and beautifully printed, 
with some typographical errors, and is illus- 
trated with pictures which were made for 
the text and fitly illustrate it. 


EL1jaAw KELLOGG, THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 
Edited by William Brookings Mitchell. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50 net.—There are 
many who will read with interest the hook 
in which is told the story of Elijah Kellogg’s 
life, and who will turn back in thought to 
the days when school-boys declaimed with 
thorough enjoyment the speech of Sparta- 
cus to the gladiators or read and reread the 
adventures of Lion Ben and Charlie Bell on 
Elm Island. His stories were whclesome, 
and their emphasis was always on the dig- 
nity of labor, the good that comes from facing 
difficulties, the value of pluck and endurance. 
This is no formal biography, but a life story, 
told by different writers, all eager to pay 
fit tribute to the ‘‘quaint and winning” man 
whose personality was vital and lasting. 
The story of his boyhood is told by Rev. 
George Lewis of South Berwick, and Prof. 
Chapman of Bowdoin writes of his college 
days, both chapters yielding characteristic 
anecdotes. The editor contributes a chapter 
on the early Harpswell days, and considers 
Kellogg, the author, while Mr. George Kim- 
ball of Dorchester writes of him as the sea- 
man’s friend. Judge Clough of Nashua, 
N.H., records a boy’s impressions of him, 
and ex-Governor Chamberlain gives inter- 
esting reminiscences. About one-half of the 
book is made up of selections from Mr. 
Kellogg’s writings, including eleven decla- 
mations, five sermons, seven speeches, which 
bring out his gift of dry humor, and a hand- 
ful of verse and miscellaneous writings. The 
book is a welcome meniorial of an uncommon 
man, whose memory is cherished by many 
who never met him or even heard his voice. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUE- 
GEN. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.40.—-The fascination of Elizabeth on her 
travels is less only than that of Elizabeth 
at home or in her garden. She is the same 
delightfully original, nature- and aolitude- 
loving, whimsically independent creature, 
for whom every reader has an especial 
fondness, and foolishly imagines that, were 
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there hut the right opportunity the liking 
would be returned, so genuinely does she 
seem a woman after one’s own heart. The 
reader had better take warning from Eliza- 
beth’s frankly expressed opinion of strangers, 
Even here, in her trip around Rtigen, Ger- 
many’s largest island (off the coast of Pom- 
erania in the Baltic Sea), she is more inter- 
esting while pursuing her erratic way alone 
with the steady coachman and the reliable, 
unpoetic maid, trudging wrathfully after her 
catriage, or talking with a chance young 
man, or trying experiments in lodgings, than 
when compelling herself to take an interest 
in the marital affairs of her cousin and the 
great professor. A map of the island gives 
a chance for one to follow Elizabeth’s exact 
route, and as a guide-book the chapters 
would be especially charming. 


Jesus oF NAZARETH: His LIFE AND THE 
ScCENES.OF HIS Ministry. By William E. 
Barton, Boston: The Pilgrim Press, $2.50 
net —-Dr. Barton’s book grew out of an in- 
tention to describe the places associated 
with the ministry of Jesus, illustrating them 
by photographs made on the ground by the 
author himself or his companions in travel. 
This intention still dominates the book; but 
it grew under Dr. Barton’s hands, as books 
have done before, and is now presented as 
a sincere and reverent attempt to interpret 
again the life of Jesus and make it seem 
more real to men of to-day. Dr. Barton 
tells the story simply, with no discussion of 
disputed points, accepting the miracles as 
holding evidential value and the resurrection 
as a great historic fact, and drawing from 
the accumulated material of sermons to 
point a truth or a moral. The three hun- 
dred and fifty illustrations of the book are 
especially noteworthy, and include rare orig- 
inal prints, Rembrandt etchings and Diirer 
woodcuts, and notable recent paintings, 
photographed now for the first time. The 
chapter on “Jesus of Nazareth as Art re- 
veals him” is a most interesting study, rich 
with illustration and suggestion. 


Sunny MEMORIES OF THREE PASTORATES. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Andrus & Church. $1.25.—Dr. Griffis, in 
leaving the charge of pulpits to devote himself 
entirely to the historical work on Japan and 
Holland, for which he is so well fitted, has 
published, primarily for his former parish- 
ioners, a cheering book of reminiscences, 
with a number of sermons. It cannot fail 
to interest others than the niembers of the 
churches in Schenectady, Boston, and Ithaca, 
where he has labored. Dr. Griffis preaches 
a gospel of vigor and devotion to high things, 
and he practises what he preaches. The 
strenuous life of a clerical man of letters has 
been his most emphatically. We trust that 
his years of a single love may be many and 
fruitful. 


HENDERSON. By Rose E. Young. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—This 
thoroughly American story has already ap- 
peared in the Aflantic, but it gains much 
from the swifter reading that it receives in 
book form, It is far truer to life, we must 
believe, than if Lynn and Henderson had 
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been weak after the general fashion of char- 
acters in romances; and Shore’s simplicity, 
emotionalism, and heroic devotion are not 
only fine artistically, but also after the man- 
ner of actual living. If the story were not 
between book covers, the happy ending 
might have been missed; but one would not 
have it otherwise. 


Recent Poetry. 


Richard G. Badger sends out from the 
Gorham Press numerous slender volumes of 
verse, varying in character and degree of 
merit, but all bearing witness to that in- 
stinctive delight in rhyme and rhythm which 
makes itself felt even under inauspicious 
conditions One of the most interesting of 
these is The Windswept Wheat, a collection 
of poems by Mary Ainge de Vere, better 
known as Madeline Bridges, whose lyre has 
varied strings. These are distinctively a 
woman’s poemis, sensitive and tender. Many 
have the quality that recommends a poem 
for a treasured scrap-book,—successful in- 
terpreter of a woman’s moods, ‘There are 
serious misprints that betoken careless proof- 
reading. The small handful of poems by 
Charles Francis Saunders show a love of 
nature touched with religious sentiment. 
The title poem, In a Poppy Garden, appeared 
in the Churchman, and nearly all have heen 
printed before Taking them all together, 
there are not many miore than a couple of 
hundred lines, as most of the eighteen poems 
consist of one or two stanzas each. In Love 
Knoweth Best William Garvin Hume. con- 
fesses that the true poet writes not for fame, 
love, nor geld, but “to shed abroad Truth’s 
holy light” ; and most of the poems are seri- 
ous in intent. They are not distinctive, 
although they contain examples of unusual 
versification. Chretseid, and Other Pcems, 
opens with ‘‘an imploration whispered in 
Love’s ear” by Will McCourtrie, followed 
by thirty or more original poenis and a few 
translations. One of the least sentimental 
and most unusual in form is called ‘‘ While 
Tove is Here,” of which we give the opening 
lines — 

“So you love me, child? 
Don’t 
You know ny 
Heart’s a wild? 
Won't 
The loneliness oppress you, child? 
ne then silent, dear? 


’Tis sweet 
I know.” 


At the Rise of the Curtain contains three 
dramatic preludes by Francis Howard Will- 
iams, curtain-raisers of tragic implication. 
The first of these deals with the assassina- 
tion of Rizzio, and presents the character 
of Mary Stuart in less beguiling fashion than 
has been common with writers who have 
used her history for literary purposes, The 
second, ‘‘Nemesis,” is a fifteenth-century 
drama of revenge, conspiracy, and murder. 
In the third the escape of a hunted soldier 
is gained by his wife’s appeal to the tender 
side of the sentry who guards the house. 
Mr. Williams has written much for maga- 
zines, and his name is familiar to readers. 
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He is a practised author, and his interludes 
lend themselves to stage representation as 
well as hold the interest of the reader. 


Miscellaneous. 


Prof. William Gardner Hale and Prof. 
Carl Darling Buck, both of the University 
of Chicago, have issued a Latin grammar, 
intended as a working text-book for high- 
school students. It eovers the syntax ac- 
tually found in the Latin ordinarily read 
by such students either in the preparatory 
schools or college, while extraneous topics 
and special idioms are presented in a special 
supplement. ‘The book offers a sound foun- 
dation for thorough study. $1. 


The Poet-lore Company publish A Study 
of George Eliot's Romola by Roy Sherman 
Stowell,—a paper written in the course of 
the writer’s work as a student at Cornell 
University under Prof. Hiram, Corson, whose 
inspiring enthusiasm seems to communicate 
itself to his pupils. Atter a brief chapter on 
the Italian Renaissance, which frankly fol- 
lows Symonds, Mr. Stowell studies separately 
the characters of Savonarola, Tito, and Ro- 
mola, with a clearness and detail that would 
probably be helpful to any young person 
who is seeking the deeper meaning of the 
great novel. 


Three addresses by Rev. Henry Van Dyke 
have been put together in a book called Joy 
and Power from the title of the address de- 
livered in Los Angeles last May at the open- 
ing of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
“The Battle of Life” and ‘“‘The Good Old 
Way” were baccalaureate talks for students 
of Princeton and Harvard respectively. 
“Three messages with one meaning” Dr. 
Van Dyke calls these addresses, and the 
heart of that meaning is that evil is to be 
overcome with good and that man finds 
himself only as he seeks the nobler life. 
Speaking to those of his own denomination, 
he said, ‘‘The things that I care for most 
in our church are not those which divide 
us from other Christians, but those which 
unite us to them”; and his emphasis through- 
out is on these essentials of the manly life. 
The book is published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, 75 cents net. 


Dr. Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud Babh and Yerushalmt, and the 
Midrashic Literature (London, Luzac; New 
York, Putnam) reaches its completion with 
Part XVI. which, in addition to the lexi- 
cographical material, contains the preface, 
addenda and corrigenda, an index of Tal- 
mudic and Midrashic interpretations of 
Scripture verses quoted in the Dictionary. 
and two lists of abbreviations. It is matter 
of congratulation that the venerable author 
lived to finish the work that had occupied 
him twenty-five years (he wrote the pref- 
ace four days before his death). Jewish 
writers have not unreasonably complained 
that Christian scholars have paid little at- 
tention to Jewish post-Biblical literature, 
especially that part of it that is frequently 
cited in illustration of the New Testament 
or in illustration of Jewish religious thought. 
Certainly those who treat these subjects 
should not take their material at second 
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hand, but should go to the original docu- 
ments. This Dictionary will prove a great 
help to such as wish to read the Talmud and 
to judge for themselves of the spirit. It 
is a carefully prepared work, clear and easy 
of consultation, full of translations from 
Talmudic and Targumic writings, and in- 
telligent and sober in its statements. 


The new edition of Who’s Who in America 
contains 14,443 names,—nearly four thou- 
sand more than were in the edition of 
1go1-02. Tested by frequent and actual 
use in the last two or three months, it has 
proved surprisingly satisfactory, and the 
marvel is, not that it does not attain abso- 
lute perfection, but that its editors have 
been able to do so much and do it so well. 
It aims to give a brief personal sketch of 
every living man and woman in the United 
States whose position or achievements are 
sufficiently important to be of general in- 
terest. It furnishes the addresses of leading 
Americans in all parts of the world. In 
the nature of the case a book of this sort 
can never be quite up to date. Nota month 
can pass that does not put the fatal asterisk 
against names here included, but a necrology 
indicates those that died before publication, 
too late for elimination from the body of 
the volume. The lists seem to be fairly rep- 
resentative, including not only educational, 
professional, and scientific people, but men of 
business and manufacturers. These volumes 
have proved a mine for the statisticians, 
and certain tables that have been compiled 
from them and are here included contain in- 
teresting deductions. 


Those who are interested in the Apocryphal 
writings will find the manual of Dr. L. E. 
Tony André very convenient and useful 
(Les Apocryphes de VlAncien Testament, 
Florence, Osvaldo Paggi). He gives an 
excellent conspectus of the recent literat- 
ure of the subject: the material he does 
not mention (such as Swete’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament in Greek, the Encyclo- 
pedia Burblica, and Hastings’s Dictionary 
of the Bible) may have appeared after he 
had finished his book. The discussion is 
prefaced by a brief account of the status 
of the Apocrypha in the Church and a list 
of manuscripts, editions, and versions oj 
the Greek text; a ‘‘synoptic table’ gives a 
list of the more important Christian and 
early Jewish writers from Philo, Josephus, 
and Clement of Rome down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, with an indica- 
tion of the attitude of each toward every 
apocryphal book: thus one may see at a 
glance that Philo cites only one of the books 
(Ben-Sira, or Ecclesiasticus). Dr. André’s 
account of the contents of the Apocrypha, 
and of the questions relating to date and 
authorship, is for the most part clear and 
well-considered. His conclusion respecting 
the recently discovered Hebrew fragments 
of Ben-Sira may be regarded as just; namely, 
that, along with some genuine material, 
they contain corrections based on the Syriac 
version, and additions by scribes, In his 
notice of the book of Tobit he refers to the 
romance of Achiachar (on which a part of 
“Tobit” is based), but gives an insufficient 
account of it; and his analysis of ‘Tobit’ 
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and his applications of the figures of Raphael 
and Asmodeus are not satisfactory. But 
in general his critical ideas are good, and 
his book is a pleasant addition to French 
Protestant literature on the Apocrypha. 


The Magazines. 


A readable article on Korea and the Ko- 
reans is published in the Y outh’s Companion 
of March 1a. It is by Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, former editor of the Korean I/ndepen- 
dent at Seoul. The article is supplemented 
by a note on the Koreans by Lord Curzon, 
viceroy of India, who travelled in Korea 
about twelve years ago This number of 
the Companion contains the usual variety 
of stories, anecdotes, and entertaining mis- 
cellany. 


The magnificent war map of Manchuria 
and Korea, 36 by 42 inches, which is pub- 
lished as a supplement to the March num- 
ber of the National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington, D.C.), was prepared in the 
Military Information Division of the War 
Department from the latest explorations 
and surveys. Through the courtesy of the 
War Department the National Geographic 
Society is able to publish a large edition of 
the map A key to the supplement is pub- 
lished in the magazine. Charts of the har- 
bor of Port Arthur and Vladivostok are also 
given. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston, 
The Sign of Triumph. By Sheppard Stevens. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Liberty anda Living. By Philip G. Hubert. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Price of Youth. By Margery Williams. 
‘The Opening of the Mississippi. By F. A. Ogg. $2 net. 
Seeking the Kingdom. By E. E. Day. $1.50 net. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Making the Most of Life. By George H. Hepworth, 
D.D. $1 net. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Dreaming Nymph. For piano. By Leo Oehmler. 
Rest Thee, my Little One. Lullaby. By J. C. Bartlett. 
Cuckoo’s Song. For piano. By George Becker. 
Wait for me, Celes. Low voice. By Eugene Cowles. 
Words by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


A Spring Walk. Forpiano. By A. E. Ziegler. 

Kundry’s Narrative. From Parsifal. Soprano. By 
Richard Wagner. 

Bayou Song. Low voice. By Eugene Cowles. Words 
by Paul Doyot. $ : 

I will extol Thee. Duet for tenor and baritone. Music 


y E.S. Hosmer. . 
Parsifal’s Triumph. Tenor. By Richard Wagner. 
Ina Strange Land. For piano. By Bernhard Wolff. 
My Love is like the Red, Red Rose. 

by Anice Terhune. 


For medium voice. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages. 

6. Herbert Spencer. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
az7a Congress Street - - - Boston 
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RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series, No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 


By CaroLinE H. DALL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
1ith Series. No. 94. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
trice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street re | Boston 
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The Bome. 


Eating Crusts. 


The awfulest times that ever could be 
They had with a bad little girl of Dundee, 
Who never would finish her crust. 


In vain they besought her, 
And patiently taught her, 
And told her she must; 
Her grandma would coax, 
And so would the folks, 
And tell her the sinning 
Of such a beginning ; 
But no, she wouldn’t, 
She couldn’t, she shouldn’t, 
She’d have them to know— 
So they might as well go. 


And what do you think came soon to pass? 

This little girl of Dundee, alas! 

Who wouldn’t take crusts in the regular way, 

Sat down to a feast one summer’s day; 

And what did the people that little girl give? 

Why, a dish of bread pudding, as sure as I live! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


For the Christian Register. 


Buff and Blue. 


A STORY OF WASAINGTON’S TIME. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Not a sound from the rough, cobble-paved 
streets, not the clatter of a hoof, no ring of 
iron on stone! though, when the British sol- 
diers rode their horses to water in the morn- 
ing, there was a perfect din of stamping and 
clatter, Yet here a whole troop of horse- 
men were moving up the street, and as noise- 
lessly as thistledown hlown by the wind. 

No wonder grandmother forgot she was 
cold, and that the rain was beating fast on 
the window ledge, and crouched low, watch- 
ing them with wonder not unmixed with 
awe at so strange a sight. Was it a vision? 
They were patriots; for, as they crossed the 
space of light made by the lanterns hung 
in each man’s pouch, she saw the colors of 
their uniforms,—buff and blue. 

Ah! now she saw their faces. There was 
William Derring in front, the captain of the 
daring troop, moving forward under the very 
noses of the British sentinels; and there was 
her own son, and the little bugler.—that was 
Walter, the grandson that was the delight 
of her old age. As he came in front of the 
house, he looked up smiling, and waved 
his hand to her with a merry look. 

She waved her own handkerchief in answer 
and shut the window reluctantly, though the 
rain came in fast; for she could see the honest 
face of many a neighbor,—honest David 
Stirling, his brother James, and others. 

She laughed to herself as she turned to 
stir the fire into a blaze, for she thought 
she had guessed the secret of this silent 
march, 

“Twas my lad Walter, I wager, that pro- 
posed this trick to the captain.” 

She remembered a few months ago, when 
David Stirling had resolved to leave his farm 
and put on the buff and blue for freedom, 
he had come to tell them good-bye. David 
had never had ‘“‘book-learning,’”’ as he said, 
and he had a great contempt for books, es- 
pecially stories, calling them ‘‘idle trash.” 

As the neighbors were talking, a clear, 
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| sweet bugle-note sounded, and David sprang 


to his feet. He had no mind to be taken 
without having struck a single blow against 
the British. 

But the grandmother had stopped him. 

“Nay, that’s only our lad, Walter. He's 
clean daft about learning the bugle-calls, 
and he guides all his cows and pigs by the 
like.” 

Walter, indeed, presently appeared around 
the corner with a book in his hand and a 
bugle over his shoulder. 

“What’s your book?” snorted David. 

““Stories of Border Warfare,’—of the 
little wars between English and Scotch in 
old days. Many a shrewd trick they played 
on one another.” And Walter laughed. 

“No good, no good,’ repeated David, 
shaking his head. ‘‘That book will never 
do you good, boy.” 

“Tt will do him no harm,” said the grand- 
mother, smiling. She was Scotch herself, 
and loved well the stories of her native land. 

“No, grandmother, I’ll go farther than 
that. I will promise never to read another 
if in twelve months I can’t show I have 
learned something of practical use froin 
them.” 

“Ti accept your wager with pleasure, my 
boy; for I see ’twill put an end to your read- 
ing. But what am I to forfeit on my side?” 

“You are to give me a new bugle!” ex- 
claimed the boy with shining eyes. ‘Andy 
White has taught me all the cava!ry-calls. 
Oh, but it is fine to blow!” 

“Weel, laddie,’’ cried the grandmother, 
returning to the language of her youth, ‘‘and 
for what will you be learning the bugle? Is 
it to call the bairns and old women to din- 
Neress , 

Walter was silent. Mr. Stirling looked at 
him earnestly. He himself had given up 
his farm and its profit, to enter the troop 
commanded by Walter’s cousin; for he had 
been warmly moved by the spirit of patriotic 
zeal that in 1776 swept over the colonies, 
and made them resolve to live as free men 
in a free land. He saw that even this boy 
was fired with the same zeal. 

Walter’s father was already a lieutenant 
in the Derring cavalry, but had obtained 
leave of absence to return home and put 
his affairs in order there. 

After they were seated at the supper 
table, he unexpectedly turned to Walter, 
and said,—- 

‘Well, my boy, Andy tells me he is mak- 
ing a fine bugler of you!”’ 

“Surely, husband,’’ exclaimed his wife in 
a tone of remonstrance, ‘‘you would not 
take our boy into the midst of danger and 
temptation, and leave us unprotected?” 

“Mother,” said Walter earnestly, ‘‘ David 
can do aswellas I for youand Ezra. Father 
has hired him to look after you and grand- 
mother all the winter! You know, you say 
Ezra Cutts is trustworthy.” 

“Hush, Walter,” interposed his father, 
‘St is by no means certain you will ever go. 
Only Andrew White is very weak and deli- 
cate, and I promised the captain a little 
bugler of my own if Andy should get ill.” 

“T will pray for Andrew’s good health,” 
said the mother with a smile. 

“If it depends on his good health,’’ broke 
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in the grandmother. ‘‘I will begin knitting 
flannels for him to-day and pray between 
whiles.”’ 

Everybody laughed, and she continued :— 

“Andy is a good visitor; but I think we’ll 
just make him stay here, when he is not with 
the army, and look after him a bit our 
own selves.” 

No doubt it was partly due to their good 
care—for Andy had never known the like 
before—that it was fully six months before 
Walter had a chance to go with the troop. 

By that time much had happened. First 
of all, a British encampment had been made 
on the very hill that overlooked their little 
town of Derington, with its one rough and 
noisy street, to guard all the approaches 
from the river. 

For the regular county road—the only one 
that could be used in winter—ran from the 
river through the straggling little town away 
in the direction of Washington s army. All 
the country wagons came rumbling over the 
rough stones; and over them had clattered—: 
before the British came—-many a swift mes- 
senger, carrying news to the general trom 
his armies in the north, and also important 
news about the movements of his foes. 

Just at, the time Walter had gone to act 
as bugler for the troop it was rumored that 
a re-enforcement from below was trying to 
reach Washington with the aid of this same 
Derring cavalry, who knew the country so 
well they had never been caught yet. 

So the British sentinels kept their ears 
open and their eyes ready to spy out any 
sign of anenemy. They were strong enough 
for any two or three ragged, half-starved 
colonial regiments, they were sure. They re- 
lied more upon their ears than their eyes 
in case of any landing from the river: for, 
though the long row of houses cut off the 
view of the one street from the camp on the 
hill, they could not fail to hear the clatter 
and ring of horses’ hoofs even on such a 
windy, rainy night as my story begins with. 
So they thought, but there they made a mis- 
take. A boy, aided by the story-book Mr. 
Stirling held in such contempt, had outwitted 
them all, as the grandmother had already 
guessed. 

It was in a story that she and Walter both 
loved that the horses had been shod with 
wool or felt, in order to surprise the garrison 
held by a watchful enemy. 

Soon after this night Washington showed, 
by a successful attack on the foe, that he 
had received re-entorcements. Then came 
the capture of the British post at Dering- 
ton with arms and ammunition, and the 
river-way was again open. 

Now their soldier friends might visit Der- 
ington with safety; and one day grandmother 
told them of her seeing them march by at 
night, saying, ‘“I would have been a good 
bit frightened if I had not known Walter 
got that trick of shoeing the horses, so that 
they would not make a sound, from one 
of the Scotch stories,’ And she ended with 
an arch glance at Mr. Stirling. 

“Why, Walter, you have surely won your 
uew bugle! Idid not dream you meant that 
when you said the idea wasn’t yours! I 
think I must read that same story myself. 
Maybe ‘tis not so much trash as I supposed!” 
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“J don’t think Walter will use his bugle 
again,” said the captain. ‘I’ve heard good 
news just now: Cornwallis has surrendered!” 

“Then I'll sound my bugle for Peace and 
Freedom,” exclaimed Walter, 

“Ay, for Peace and Freedom,’ echoed 
the grandmother with a shining face —‘two 
o. the best words ever spoken'” 


The Muskrat’s Winter Home. 


All summer Mitty Muskrat had iived in 
a big cave in the bank, just above the pond. 
One day in October ske was delighted to 
hear that it was time for the family to build 
their winter house. 

Soon after sunset one night she started 
out with her mother: they crossed the pond, 
swimining with their fore feet tucked up 
under their throats, and using their broad 
flat tails as rudders. Mitty, indeed, was in 
such a hurry that she wriggled her tail from 
side to side like a tadpole. 

They entered the ditch which led into 
the swamp, but soon left it, and, making 
their way through mud and grass for a short 
distance, suddenly came upon several musk- 
rats building a platform of sticks upon some 
alder roots. 

The house itself was begun by weaving 
green twigs, flags, and reeds into a kind of 
fence around a circular enclosure. Mitty 
helped fetch reeds from the swamp all night. 
She slept all the next day, and did not 
awaken until after sundown. With several 
companions she went out to get food. Some 
dug yellow lily rocts, towed them ashore, 
and feasted on their crisp white centres. 
Mitty fancied a rush-banana. Diving to the 
bottom of the pond, she bit off a big rush, 
carried it to her usual eating-place, sat up 
on ler hind legs, and began to peel it, hold- 
ing it in her paws and biting off the end of 
the scft white pith, as if it were really a 
banana, 

Suddenly one of her companions plunged 
noisily into the pond. This was a signal 
that danger was near. Although Mitty 
could see nothing, she dropped her supper 
and dived into the pond. An instant later 
Slyfoot, the weasel, appeared on the bank, 
disgusted that his prey had escaped. Swim- 
ming under water, Mitty, with a few swift 
strokes, reached home. 

That night the rain fell in torrents, and 
no One worked on the new house. Musk- 
rats are not afraid of rain, their coats being 
quite waterproof; but the heavy clouds made 
the night pitch-dark, and they preferred to 
wait for moonlight. 

When the weathe: was again pleasant, 
the house progressed rapidly. A dome- 
shaped structure was formed of interlaced 
reeds, and plastered on the outside with 
mud which the builders mixed in their paws 
and smoothed with their tails. On the top 
the reeds were more loosely woven and not 
so thickly covered with plaster, so that air 
might enter. There was no door above 
water: a passageway led from the upper 
chamber into the lower one, and this room 
opened directly into the water. 

One night it began to rain, and the chil- 
dren said gayly, ‘This will make a pond of 
the meadow.’ And, indeed, it did. A 
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neighbor’s hwuse was swept away. ‘Their 
own soon followed. The children mourned; 
but the elders said: ‘‘How fortunate that 
the flood came early in the season! Now 
we have time to build again before winter!” 

Then it suddenly grew cold. The ground 
froze, and ice formed on the pond 

“Flow can we build a house now?” wailed 
the children. 

“Wait alittle,’ replied the elders, ‘‘it 
is too early for winter yet: we shall have 
another warm spell.” 

Sure enough, Indian summer soon came, 
with mild days and clear moonlight nights. 
How fast the muskrats worked on a new 
house! Every one did as much as he was 
able. 

The new house was larger than the old 
one, and had another chamber on top, quite 
above high water. When it was completed, 
the muskrats moved in. Then the water 
froze over, and their only escape from the 
pond was through the brook. 

One day there was a great noise overhead. 
All the muskrats rushed downstairs into the 
water. Through the ice they could see fig- 
ures moving swiftly about. They were boys 
skating on the pond. Now two of them 
were pounding on the muskrat house. It 
was frozen so hard that after a time they 
went away. The next day they came back 
with sharp instruments, and tore away the 
earth and reeds of the roof. Then they put 
a queer iron thing in the chamber, and went 
off. Three-toes called it a trap the moment 
he saw it, and said a similar one had once 
stolen his other toes. 

So all the muskrats fled from the house, 
and, as it was impossible to build another, 
they were obliged to live in their summer 
caves on the shore. 

“How fortunate for us,’”’ remarked Mitty’s 
nother cheerfully, “that our old home is so 
high up in that bank that it is not flooded! 
We can keep quite comfortable there until 
spring.”’—Bertha Loutse Colburn, in Holiday 
Magazine. 


The Caterpillar. 


The caterpillar hangs himself, 
Turns into a cocoon, 
And then becomes a butterfly, 
And flies away quite soon. 
—Johnny Jones, 


A “Fraid Cat.” 


The personages of my story are a baby 
cat, a middle-sized cat, and a great big cat. 
The baby cat was Blackie, the pluckiest ball 
of soft fur that ever faced an enemy. The 
middle-sized cat was Laddie, Blackie’s lov- 
ing friend and playfellow. Laddie was lit- 
erally a ‘‘fraid-cat,” and chief of his dreaded 
foes was the great big cat, a warlike stranger 
from the hills, at sight of whom Laddie al- 
ways ran meowing to shelter. 

Strange to say, the hero of my story is 
Laddie, the fraid-cat. One day, as the 
washerwoman was hanging out the clothes, 
she heard a sharp sptz-z-z, and, turning, 
saw the hill-cat crouched, ready to spring, 
and Blackie, every hair on end, spitting at 
him bravely. Before she could go to the 
rescue, Laddie raced around the corner, 
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picked Blackie up by the nape of the neck, 
carried him to the shed, dropped him with 
a short meow of command, and then, racing 
back, rushed straight at the astonished hill- 
cat, and drove him from the yard. Love 
for Blackie had cast out fear for self. —-Chris- 
tian Endeavor W orld. 


. Rare Fruits. 


Among the productions of the Philippine 
Islands are two delicious fruits entirely un- 
known in the civilized world. One of these 
is the durian, whose remarkable qualities 
were descanted upon by Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace during his explorations in the Malay 
Archipelago. It grows on a lofty tree some- 
what resembling an elm, is about as large as 
a cocoanut, has a shiny shell, and contains 
a creamy pulp which combines some of the 
flavors of a delicious custard with those of 
a fine cheese. ‘To eat durians,” said Mr. 
Wallace, “‘is a new sensation worth a voyage 
to the East to experience.’’ American sol- 
diers in Jolo call the durian ‘‘the vegetable 
Limburger cheese.’ The other rare fruit 
spoken of is the mangosteen, said to be the 
only fruit that Queen Victoria never tasted. 
The exquisitely flavored liquid it contains 
cannot be preserved for shipping abroad. 


If you scribble on your books, 
How disgustable it looks! 
Here a word and there a scrawl, 
Silly pictures over all! 
Take a paper, or a slate, 
If you want to decorate! 

—Gelett Burgess. 


Little Margery ran into the house, her eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks flushed. ‘“Mam- 
ma,’’ she exclaimed, “‘mamma, can anybody 
be arrested for cheating a baby?” ‘Why,’ 
answered her mother, ‘‘why do you want 
to know?” ‘Well,’ said the little girl, “I 
saw the lady next door ‘fixing the baby’s 
bottle for him, and she put a lot of water 
in it.” 

The three-year-old daughter of a promi- 
nent business man who had kissed him 
good-bye in the morning said, ‘Papa, where 
are you going?’ ‘To the office,”’ he replied. 
“What for?’ asked the little miss, in true 
Yankee fashion. ‘Oh, to make bread and 
butter for my little girl.”’ As he was de- 
scending the steps she called after him, ‘‘Oh, 
I do so wish you would make cake to-day 
instead.””—Selected. 


HAN 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


272 
Good News, 


Slow as I journey on from day to day, 

I come on other wanderers in my path ; 

Some sad, some singing, some in bitter wrath, 
And some who join me fora little way — 


Not always very far. Perhaps we see 
That one step moves too slow and one too fast ; 
Some I have overtaken, loved and passed, 
And some there are who would not wait for me. 


Some cross my march just once — acr&ss the lawn 
I hear a footstep ; we shall almost meet! 
Alas! we may not stay too long to greet! 
nod, a pleasant word — and he is gone! 


How many million friends there are whose lot 
Keeps them outside my path for life’s short while! 
But through the distance and the dark I smile, 

For I can love them, though I see them not. 


— Robert Beverly Hale. 


On Sermons. 


A letter from an old man of eighty-one 
to a youngster of twenty-six :— 


My dear Justin,—. . . Now Tam not going 
to write to you about preaching. Preaching 
is a much larger business. Some dav, per- 
haps, when we are floating down the upper 
Penobscot in your canoe, I will take the day 
to tell you part of what has been told me 
about preaching. But what is left of this 
letter is simply about sermuns. 

And I do not propose to write you an essay. 
Of such you can find many in the Yale lect- 
ures on Preaching,—some of them good, 
some of them indifferent, and some of them 
midway between. But I will tell you three 
or four things about sermons which I have 
learned from people who have succeeded in 
the business of preaching. Before I begin, 
however, I will repeat, for the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth time, my protest against 
the habit of speaking of ‘‘THE SERMON.” A 
New Englander speaks of “‘the Fourth of 
July Oration,’’ as if there were but one and 
could be but one. People say, ‘‘The eulogy 
was delivered.” It is a good deal as if you 
might say, ‘‘The turkey was carved,” at the 
Thanksgiving feast. Tet us, in words at 
least, maintain the theory that we go to 
church to worship God. If by good or bad 
fortune any member of the congregation 
has anything to offer which he thinks will 
inspirit or help or warn the people around 
him, let him get up and offer those tidings. 
If by unfortunate experience of centuries 
that congregation does not choose to take 
the risk of the average help thus given by 
the average man, it can elect, as most of 
our congregations do, that one person of the 
number shculd speak if he has anything to 
say. But what the fathers did was this: 
when John Cotten preached, John Wilson 
preached also, if he had anything to say, 
and then John Winthrop got up and said 

- what he had to say. Since my recollection 
the custom in at least one of our Congrega- 
tional churches required that, after the person 
in the pulpit had said his say, he should say, 
“There is now an opportunity for any person 
present to address the congregation.”” Now, 
even if we give up that custom, do not let 
us speak of ‘the sermon” as if it had been 
carved out on a block of stone four or five 
thousand years ago, and so to be read once 
more in the pulpit The truth is, we go to 
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church to worship God. If one of us is desig- 
nated to be the speaker in that worship, 
good. Let him take great personal care, 
and let him pray God to help him that he 
may not speak nonsense on such an occasion. 
Let his word belong to to-day, let him take 
every method of receiving and expressing 
the will of the Holy Spirit to-day, and so 
let him never use the phrase of ‘the sermon,” 
as if it were left in a will to him by his great- 
grandfather, and so to be found on the third 
shelf of the second book-case at number 
eleven. 

Now supposing that this messenger from 
God is preparing himself as weil as he can 
to speak next Sunday or on the third Sun- 
day of next September. Let him, from hour 
to hou or from week to week, assure him- 
self that he knows what he is going to say. 
A well-reputed preacher fell from grace in 
miy eyes, when he said to me in a cheerful 
way that often, when he began a sermon, he 
did not know how he was going to finish it. 
But he began and wrote, and such were the 
results of training at divinity schools, and 
of the habit of writing one hundred and four 
discourses in the year, that, when he began 
to write, he began to think, and, as he would 
have said, ‘‘things came” to him which had 
not come to him before. Now there is such 
a thing as a sudden enlightenment, unex- 
pected the minute before it comes, which 
happened to Stephen (it happened to Paul 
once or twice), that, looking into the face of 
the audience, he knew there was something 
special to be said to them then, and he broke 
off from the drift of history or of reasoning 
which he was pursuing. Eut a man who is 
preparing his sermon tor a future period 
ought not to be hopping from point to point. 
It does not do for him to contradict under 
the second head of the third subdivision 
what he said under the third head of the first 
subdivision. Let him know well what is 
the object he has in hand in “preparing”’ 
that discourse. If, as he writes, he finds 
that he does not know, let him throw into 
the fire what he has written, let him go out 
and walk in the pine woods for an hour or 
two, and find out what he knows, if anything, 
of the particular subject in hand. I say all 
this from a certain sadness which has come 
over me when I have sat in congregations 
when it was clear to me that the sermon 
was itself an excursion in which the person 
prepared the manuscript to find out if he 
knew anything on the subject involved. 

Taking these things for granted, try, my 
dear Justin, to recollect what: Dr. Channing 
once said,—I guess he said it often. He 
said that a sermon ought to be on a great 
subject and not on a small one. You are 
reading in the Bible, and of a sudden a new 
interpretation of a text comes across you. 
It is wise, you think, it is witty, perhaps 
you think, or it is new, or you think it is. 
But do not, as you love that congregation, 
do not think, ‘‘ This will make a good sermon,” 
and begin writing upon it. Keep it for a 
year or two, summer it and winter it, test 
it with acids and test it with alkalis, and then 
intrust it to the congregation, but not till 
then. Or the Cattaraugus Railway comes 
into town and shaves off a little of the old 
parish burying-ground, Mr. Dana would 
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have said that the quick and the dead come 
very near together; and that is a good joke, 
and, what is more, it is true. But do not 
say to yourself that this is a good subject 
for a sermon, and go to church next Sunday 
with a discourse on the passage of the rail- 
way,—first, Robert Stephenson ; second, two- 
track railways; third, the Baldwin loco- 
motive; fourth, the origin of the burial- 
ground; number one, the history of Elder 
Flotsam, the first person buried there; num- 
ber two, the first monuments of slates; and, 
number three, the introduction of marble. 
Face the truth that the subject is not great 
enough to be handled when two or three 
people or two or three hundred people have 
met together in the hope of higher life, 
larger duty, and infinite power. 

I Do not preach ever on a small subject. 

II. Let people know very soon what you 
are talking about. For the first five minutes 
the assembly is yours. Whether it is yours 
after five minutes, that depends. Do not 
make of your sermon a sort of conundrum 
which is to be solved on the last half-page. 
I think the practice is perfectly tenable by 
which a man says on one Sunday, “I am 
to preach to you next Sunday on such-and- 
such a thing.” At all events, I am sure of 
this, that if in the first five minutes the aver- 
age audience have not found out what sub- 
ject they are engaged on, their attention 
ought to wander, probably will, to some sub- 
ject which men have carried to church, and 
on which they need enlightening. 

III. Our dear Dr. Bellows went so far 
that he said: “‘Never quote. Noman who is 
in earnest quotes.” I do not believe that 
this is quite true. And I know that I have 
often come away from a church thoroughly 
grateful to the preacher for a happy expres- 
sion by one of the lights of the world of one 
of the eternal truths. Take the comfort 
which you say you have derived from this 
wonderful book of De Normandie’s,—he has 
read these men, and you havenot. But I 
should be very careful about it. I should 
drive Satan from me out of the doors and 
windows of the house if I found him beset- 
ting me, as he did poor Cotton Mather. I 
know that Cotton Mather made nine out of 
ten of his quotations, that he might show 
those poor people in the Second Church that 
he had read Iamblicus or Abelard, or some- 
body else whom he had read and they had 
not. . . 

IV. When I began to preach, an uncle 
of mine, a very wise man, said to me: “ Well, 
Edward, you are beginning to preach. I 
give you this advice. When a sermon is 
done, leave off the introduction and omit 
the conclusion,’» There was great wisdom 
in that advice. After sixty years I am 
wholly sure that it is always applicable. 
He said then that the introduction was gen- 
erally written for the sake of showing that 
you could preach two sermons on the same 
text,—people then wrote sermons to illus- 
trate texts. He said, If you can do that, 
you may just as well cut off the first one 
and use it at some other time, and then rely 
upon the second. He said that the conclu- 
sion is intended to apply the doctrine to the 
special needs of the congregation; and he 
said, “If they are such fools that they can- 
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not apply it for themselves, nothing you can 
say can help them.” 

V. Do not choose a subject simply be- 
cause it interests you at that time, but make 
sure that the consideration of it is needed by 
that congregation at that time. And in 
that choice be sure that you remember Aunt 
Thurza, whose drunken husband kicked her 
downstairs the other day, or Phillis McCarthy, 
who is to-day engaged in making twenty- 
seven cents provide breakfast, dinner, and 
supper for nine fatherless children. Re- 
member them, I say, with even more care 
than you remember the conversation which 
you had Thursday night with Dr Wither- 
spoon on the difference between Mivart and 
Darwin. It was not in New England, but 
it was in a country where they speak the 
English language, that after gambolling about 
for a week, looking now at a cascade, and 
then hearing Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, 
I brought up at the end of the week thanking 
God that I was in a house dedicated to Him, 
glad that for half an hour I could get away 
from little cares or great, willing to accept 
of infinite power to renew in any way in which. 
I could the relations of a child with his father. 
And I found, rather to my dismay, that I 
was to do this under the lead of what was 
called a ‘‘vested choir” first, and then with 
a careful exposition of a mistake which Her- 
bert Spencer had made in some address of 
his which had been printed eight or ten 
years before. Now there are people who want 
to know the last sweet thing which Herbert 
Spencer said, or which has appeared in the 
Hibbert Quarterly; and they have a right to 
know, and you and I professionally are 
very apt to belong to that class of people. 
But please observe that the one hundred 
and fifty people who go to meeting, or, as 
the modern phrase says, attend church, in 
New England on the particular day you 
have to preach to them, are in a much larger 
line of life,—at all events a more varied line 
of life. The hope and prayer of your heart 
ought to be to bring those hundred and fifty 
people nearer to God. 


Dear Justin, when I began to write, I meant 
to add some instructions which I got from 
Dr. James Walker, from Dr. Furness, hints 
which I took from Theodore Parker and one 
or two others of the elect. But the light 
is fading, and we must postpone that, as 
the pulpit says, for another occasion. There 
is a special pleasure in putting this advice 
to you on paper after I have been hearing 
for two months the admirable sermons of 
one of the great preachers of our time. Per- 
haps some summer or autumn I will recur 
to the same theme. 

Always yours, my dear boy, 


; Epwarp FE. Hae. 
WasuincTon, March 3. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The Protestanten Verein, the association 
of German liberal Christians, will hold its 
annual session in Berlin next autumn, It 
still represents local societies, containing 
some 150,000 members. The principal themes 
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to be discussed at the forthcoming meeting 
are: first, ‘“The Duty of the Protestant 
Theology and Church to help the Congrega- 
tions to attain to a Clear and Definite Under- 
standing of their Faith”; second, ‘The In- 
crease of Atheism is only to be prevented by 
the Suppression of Catholicism in Botk Con- 
fessions” ; third, “Church and Social Democ- 
racy.” 

The introduction of individual communion 
cups is making much headway in both Ger- 
many and Denmark. 

The Protestant movement in Austria is 
slowly but steadily progressing. Since the 
beginning of the agitation, in 1898, 28,000 
German Catholics of Austria have become 
members of the Evangelical Protestant 
Church, and 10,000 more have united with 
the Old Catholic Church. During the past 
year about 4,500 have gone over to Protes- 
tantism. A much larger number have be- 
come dissidents or are lukewarm in their 
relation with the Roman Church, even if 
they have not identified themselves with 
the Protestant cause. Since 1898, 66 new 
Protestant church edifices have been erected 
in various parts of the empire, and 87 new 
pastors settled. The centres of the move- 
ment are Innspruck (Tyrol) and Hohenelbe 
(Northern Bohemia). 

A splendid new church is to be erected in 
Speyer (Spires), Germany, in commemora- 
tion of the part that city played in the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism. 

The address of Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of 
Berlin before the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Religious Liberals at 
Amsterdam last September is to appear 
forthwith in an English version in the Monist 
of Chicago. 

Recent revelations in the French House 
of Deputies concerning the prevalence of 
Tuberculosis in the French convents and 
monasteries have created something of a 
sensation. 

Thirty years ago Gambetta uttered his 
now famous aphorism,—‘‘Le cléricalisme, 
voila ’ennemi.’”’ But to a friend, who asked 
him his opinion on the separation of Church 
and State, he admitted, ‘“‘But that will be 
the end of the world!” Events have moved 
more rapidly than the great radical leader 
anticipated, and the separation of these two 
great powers in France would now seem 
only a question of a few months or years. 
The religious budget has been again voted, 
and the embassy at the Vatican continued; 
but, as soon as the education question is 
finally disposed of, the radical premier, 
Combes, purposes to initiate measures to 
separate Church and State, and cease the 
annual stipend to the clergy, while yet pro- 
viding that the latter, in all matters not 
directly appertaining to their purely spirit- 
ual functions, shall be subordinated to 
the regulations and interests of the civil 
power. 

There is no intention, on his part, to sup- 
press the Church. ‘‘ One effaces not fourteen 
centuries of Catholicism,’’ Combes has re- 
cently said. But he and his liberal sup- 
porters in Parliament are determined to 
end the double sovereignty which now exists 
in France, by virtue of which the Roman 
curie, ruling over millions of minds, and with 
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vested privileges and rights, as well as vast 
riches and an army of clerical retainers, de- 
fies the civil government, and exploits the 
nation for its ultramontane ends. The su- 
premacy of the secular government in the 
schools of the land may be regarded as 
settled. Its control of public worship as a 
national and not a Roman institution will 
be the next step in the political and religious 
evolution of France. 

If this separation of Church and State in 
France becomes a fact, the Protestant 
churches of that country will be greatly 
affected by the change of status, By the 
compact of 1801 the State grants the two 
recognized Protestant churches, the Re- 
formed and the Itheran, an annual sub- 
vention of 1,540,000 francs. This would 
cease, and the churches would be thrown 
on their own resources, as is the E-glise Libre, 
or Free Church, in France. 

The Protestant body is greatly exercised 
with this contingency. It is on the best 
possible footing with the State, and would 
gain nothing in freedom by the change, 
while its membership, unaccustomed to 
contribute for church support, may not 
respond as generously as the situation de- 
mands. It is hoped to secure from the gov- 
ernment at least an ad interim appropriation 
for ten years, to pave the way to self-sup- 
port. 

The Geneva Signal states that toward 
1888 or 1889 a Mr. Horace Smith, an Amer- 
ican Quaker from Philadelphia, came to 
Geneva with the project of erecting a mon- 
ument to Servetus. The recent dedication 
of an obelisk to Servetus by the Calvinists 
of France and, Switzerland may have had 
its inspiration in this early proposal of our 
fellow-countryman, ; 

Another victim of the Pontifical Index, 
M. Abbé Denis, editor of the Philosophical 
Review, whose pamphlet on the “Political, 
Social, and Intellectual Situation of the French 
Clergy”? was condemned, by Rome, has re- 
canted. He publishes a humble apology, 
and surrenders in all things to the head of 
the Church. Coming so soon after the 
Abbé Loisy affair, it is but just to conclude 
that the policy of the new pope, Leo X., 
is the same as that of his predecessors, 
and that science and free thought will 
be suppressed vigorously throughout his 
reign. 

The ex-Abbé M. Bourrier, in his Chrétien 
Francais, calls attention to the fact that, 
while Abbé M. Loisy has submitted, he has 
not retracted. He reserves his historical 
and critical opinions as before. 

The Inquirer says: “Miss Gertrud von 
Petzold, M.A., who will complete in June 
her three years’ course asa regular student for 
the ministry at Manchester College, Oxford, 
has received and accepted a unanimous invi- 
tation to the pulpit of the Narborough Road 
Church (Unitarian), Leicester. This is the 
first instance, if we mistake not, of the ap- 
pointment of a woman to the regular min- 
istry of one of our churches in this country.” 
Miss Petzold is a native of Germany, whence 
she came to Oxford to study. 

It is expected that the volume containing 
the papers and proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals at Am- 
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sterdam last September will be issued this 
month, and copies reach this country soon 
after. 


For the Christran Register. 


The Angel. 


BY L. L. POTTER. 


To hearts that are heavy and eyes dim with tears 
God’s tenderest angel in mercy appears ; 

His soft drooping pinions are shadows of rest : 
He foldeth the weary and worn to his breast. 


Why shrink from his coming in terror? We know 
He’ll give us the treasures we lost long ago, 

The hopes that grew dim through the mist of our fears 
Fhe music and glory of long-vanished years. 


He stilleth the tempest of passion and strife, 
And tenderly hushes the murmurs of life ; 
While sin’s heavy fetters will fall at his breath, 
Oh, love is thy mission, sweet Angel of Death! 


The Nestorian Church in India. 


AN APPEAL, 


The undersigned earnestly appeals to 
the public on behalf of the Nestorian Church 
in India,—an ancient church with a singularly 
interesting history, whose present condi- 
tion and distresses he believes have only to 
be made known to non-Romanists in Europe 
and elsewhere to call forth wide-spread sym- 
pathy and practical aid. 

The Nestorian faith was widely preva- 
lent in South India for several centuries 
before Europeans first made their appear- 
ance in the country. When the Portuguese 
landed in India, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, they discovered the existence of 
a large body of Christians, who, having been 
for ages entirely cast off from and unknown 
to Christian Europe, maintained in obscu- 
rity a simple and primitive form of belief. 
These were the Malabar Syrian Christians 
who traced their origin to the apostle Saint 
Thomas, and acknowledged the spiritual 
supremacy of the Nestorian patriarch re- 
siding in Persia, whose jurisdiction in the 
eleventh century was probably more exten- 
sive than that of the popes. 

The immediate effect of the. Portuguese 
advent was for the Nestorian Indian Chris- 
tians that contest with the Church of Rome 
which, after the lapse of three hundred years, 
is maintained to this day by the remnant 
of the Nestorian Church. The political 
power of the Portuguese was Rome’s chief 
weapon. ‘The first step of the Jesuits was 
to cut off all communication between the 
Nestorians and their patriarch, which was 
easily done, as the Portuguese had full com- 
mand of the sea. ‘The Nestorian bishop was 
forcibly taken to Goa and disappeared in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, and Romish 
bishoprics were instituted. Ignoring the 
fact that the people were Nestorian, the 
Church of Rome affected to treat them as 
Catholics who had relapsed into a state of 
spiritual darkness, and by forcible means 
included them in the fold of Roman Cathol- 
icism. The Nestorian liturgy was inter- 
dicted, the sacred books in the churches 
confiscated and destroyed (including, it is 
only too probable, some of the most ancient 
Syriac texts of the Scriptures, only one of 
which has been saved, to be discovered long 
afterward by Dr. Buchanan); what was 
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practically the Romish mass was everywhere 
imposed on an unwilling people; images for 
the first time were set up in the churches. 

On the decline of the Portuguese power, 
a great part of the Malabar Christians threw 
off Roman Catholicism. The greater num- 
ber, however, went over to the Jacobite 
Church under the impression that the Jacob- 
ite patriarch was the head of their church: 
a small but devoted body, and more intel- 
ligent, reverted to their ancient allegiance 
to the Nestorian patriarch. 

There now remain but two strictly Nes- 
torian bishoprics in South India, one being 
Trichur, on the west coast, and the other 
Madura, on the east coast. 

The Trichur churches, after a prolonged 
struggle with Rome, have succeeded in es- 
tablishing their independence. They re- 
covered the ancient and historic cathedral 
of Trichur only within our own time, after 
a long-pending litigation with the Romish 
authorities. They are now served by the 
venerable Mar Michael Augustine, a worthy 
successor of Mar Elias Mellus, who was dele- 
gated to the country by his holiness the 
Nestorian patriarch, Mar Simon. 

On the east coast the struggle with Rome 
still proceeds. There are twenty-two Nes- 
torian churches. These churches number 
about twenty thousand souls. The names 
still borne by the churches (names which 
the association of years makes sacred) re- 
veal their history. All are churches won 
from Rome, which once held dominion over 
them,—won gradually, as the reward of 
untold suffering and persecution. 

A formidable Jesuit mission, the wealth- 
iest in the country, has to be reckoned with; 
and it is from them that these churches 
were recovered one by one, mainly by the 
exertions of a remarkable man, the late Mar 
Basilius, who, unhappily for his people, was 
taken away from them by death on 1st July 
last. 

The great weapon the Jesuits use is liti- 
gation. Possessing unlimited means and 
having the ear of the civil authorities, they 
are able to harass the unfortunate Nestorians 
in a hundred ways by means of civil suits 
and criminal charges. ‘The late Mar Basilius 
was nineteen times brought before the courts. 
A suit has been fought out in nearly every 
Nestorian village. The courts seem often 
to adopt the view that once a Romish church 
forever a Romish church, even if the con- 
gregations which built the church abjure 
communion with Rome, The Jesuits have 
thus succeeded in gaining back several 
churches. The people are in some villages 
holding divine service in the fields or in 
cattle-sheds. 

A great struggle with Rome, recalling 
Reformation days, is proceeding in these 
districts quite unknown to the Protestant 
world. 

I make this appeal by what was almost 
the last request of the late Mar Basilius, 
my friend, Being desirous of obtaining the 
Nestorian or Syro-Chaldean succession,— 
in a line which I believe goes back directly 
to the primitive Apostolic Church of Jerusa- 
lem,—I went out to India last year and was 
ordained by him, At his death I under- 
stand that he commended his people to me, 
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and I have received an appeal from some 
of his clergy and the people of his chief 
church begging me to visit them or send 
some one to help them. 

Money is urgently needed for a variety 
of purposes. The people are in a most im- 
poverished state. All the money which 
should have gone toward building or repair- 
ing churches has been wrung from them by 
the Jesuits in law costs. The erection or 
repair of chapels is the most pressing need; 
but money is wanted for schools, for pur- 
chase of communion plate, etc., for print- 
ing English and Tamil service books to take 
the place of the Latin mass, and various 
other purposes essential to the continued 
existence of the churches. 

I specially desire to see established a 
high school in which educated young Chris- 
tian Hindus can be trained in a simple gos- 
pel Christianity, in accordance with those 
truly catholic and evangelical principles 
the advancement of which in England I 
have made my life’s work. What those 
principles are any inquirer can gather by 
reference to my Catechism, a copy of which 
I shall be glad to post to any address. 

The present condition of these churches 
offers an opportunity which may never oc- 
cur again, of establishing in India a great 
native Evangelical Church. If Protestants 
will help me in this new and wonderfully 
opened field, inaccessible to any ordinary 
Protestant mission (for the people will not 
change their ancient customs), I believe 
that by God’s grace a great triumph will be 
achieved for the cause of Protestantism, 
of enlightenment, of liberal religious thought. 

Should the direction of this Indian Church 
pass into my hands,—as, if those hands are 
sufficiently strengthened, I hope to see it 
pass,—I pledge myself to maintain the dis- 
tinctively primitive character of the Church, 
according to its ancient traditions, while at 
the same time establishing its faith not upon 
any narrow sectarian basis, but upon those 
wide catholi¢ principles in which it must 
be the fervent aspiration of every Christian 
to see the churches of Christ one day united, 
—‘TIn things essential, unity; in things doubt- 
ful, liberty; in all things, charity.” 

Let me repeat that this charge has not 
come upon me of my own sééeking in any 
way. All money contributed to this cause 
will be applied to the most pressing needs 
of the Church, and in due course properly 
accounted for. I invite the fullest inquiry 
fromall. Information regarding the churches 
referred to will probably. be readily accessi- 
ble on application to any missionary in the 
southernmost districts of India. All con- 
tributions will be duly acknowledged in the 
press. VERNON HERFORD, B.A. 


CuurcH oF THE Divine Loyr, Percy 
Street, Oxrorp. 


Unitarian Theology. 


A writer in the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat recently quoted Rev. Richard W, Boyn- 
ton of Minneapolis, in order to prove that 
Unitarians differ from Jews only by their 
difference of race, and that their denomina- 
tion presents nothing, officially and authori- 
tatively, of more value than the vague De- 
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ism of Voltaire. 


which we take the following extracts — 


Your correspondent quotes from an Asso- 
ciated Press report some remarks of mine 
at the Unitarian ministers’ meeting at At- 
I am repre- 
sented as having ‘“‘asked just what the Uni- 
tarian theology was,’ and having ‘‘chal- 


lantic City last September. 


lenged any preacher present to define it.” 


As these remarks have been widely misin- 


terpreted and turned against my Unitarian 


fellow-workers in various parts of the coun- 
try, I am moved to ask for space in which 
to repudiate such use of them, and to ex- 
plain the Unitarian attitude in matters of 


belief. 
In the first place, the remarks quoted were 


made at what was meant to be a private 


meeting, and can be understood only in 
reference to the circumstances that brought 
them forth. A reporter was present, and 


sent broadcast a statement that was entirely 


misleading even to those Unitarians that 
read it. 


our movement. 
Your correspondent seems to assume that 


it is impossible to have a definite religious 


belief until you have written it out in a 
creed and had it officially approved by the 
body to which you belong. Now the Uni- 
tarian. attitude is precisely the reverse of 
this. There has never been an official Uni- 
tarian creed, and it is impossible that there 
should be one. Unitarians are almost alone 
ameug Christian communions in carrying out 
to its logical issue the Protestant principle 
of the right of private judgment. None of 
us, minister or layman, has power to define 
the belief of any one besides himself. It 
might thus appear that the widest diversity 
of opinion would prevail among us. Yet in 
all essentials the contrary is true. In our 
main beliefs we are one of the most united 
and harmonious bodies in Christendom, 
The reason is that our freedom has led to 
unity, as freedom in the search for truth 
always does. We do not have to pledge our 
ministers to preach according to a fixed 
creed. We know that their reason and judg- 
ment, if left to themselves, will lead them to 
accept and proclaim the things most com- 
monly believed among us, 

The day of authoritative creeds in science 
and government and economics is past, and 
the day of such creeds in religion is surely 
passing. If the great structure of evolu- 
tionary science, upon which the progressive 
thought of the world is coming more and 
more confidently to rest, is firmly based in 
fact, then only one way appears of saving to 
coming generations their religious belief, 
and that is the Unitarian way. If religion 
depends on the creeds, it must be given up 
by educated men; and many, under the in- 
fluence of this idea, have lapsed from faith 
because they have come to doubt the posi- 
tions of the creeds. 

The Unitarian contention, on the other 


A copy of the letter was 
sent to Mr. Boynton, and drew from him 
an explanation and statement, which was 
printed in the Times-Democrat, and» from 


My purpose was understood by 
my brethren of the ministry, who were pres- 
ent, none of whom suspected me of intending 
to furnish weapons to the hostile critics of 
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hand, is that man is “‘incurably religious,” 
and that the statements by which he has 
sought to express his beliefs are only so 
many witnesses to this truth. The religion 
creates the creed, never the creed the relig- 
ion. But is religion impossible without a 
formal definition of faith? For nearly three 
centuries in America, and for over four cen- 
turies in certain parts of the old world, con- 
gregations that are now Unitarian in belief 
have listened to the preaching and been 
inspired to the practice of true religion with- 
out the existence of any such official state- 
ment of their faith as your correspondent 
believes it would now be an advantage to 
Unitarians to possess. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them’’ was the test proposed by 
Jesus; and by this test we are willing to be 
judged, but by no other. 

Why, then, say anything about a Unitarian 
theology? Because, in order that a religious 
movement may lay hold upon the popular 
mind, it must stand not only for a certain 
spirit, but also for certain conceptions of 
truth. Now Unitarians, through the exer- 
cise’ of their spiritual freedom, have arrived 
at a glorious gospel, a strong and affirmative 
faith, which the ministers preach and the 
people know and practise. But our num- 
bers are small, and, because we frankly dis- 
sent from the established opinions of so- 
called orthodox and evangelical fellowships, 
we are subject to all sorts of misrepresenta- 
tion. If our principles, and the grounds on 
which we hold them, could be made known 
to the more intelligent portion of the Ameri- 
can people, we believe that they would find 
ready acceptance with multitudes. ‘There- 
fore, what I was trying to plead for before 
my brethren of the ministry, though under 
too great restrictions of time to make my 
meaning altogether clear, was a more reso- 
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lute and consistent attempt to place before 
the people of this country a reasoned state- 
ment of our beliefs, with their ground in 
history and science, in the constitution of 
the universe and of man, 

I am glad to refer your correspondent for 
a statement of what is authoritative among 
Unitarians to the constitution of our Na- 
tional Conference. Its preamble reads: 
““These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man. The Conference 
recognizes that its constituency is congrega- 
tional in tradition and policy. Therefore, 
it declares that nothing in this constitution 
is to be construed as an authoritative test; 
and we cordially invite to our working fel- 
lowship any who, while differing from us in 
belief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aims,” 

It is on this platform, of a fellowship con- 
ditioned by a unity of spirit and of aim, not 
by a formal unity of belief, that the Unitarian 
minister stands in his well-nigh unique posi- 
tion of perfect intellectual and moral liberty. 
And it is to share this standpoint with us 
that we invite any, in these days of doubting 
the older creeds, who care for the furtherance 
of pure and undefiled religion, If our prin- 
ciples, moulded so closely upon what is deep- 
est and most lasting in the teaching of the 
Man of Nazareth, seem to the Society of 
the Holy Spirit to be mere ‘‘glittering gen- 
eralities,’’ it only needs to be said that they 
are generalities which, when they are realized 
in actual life, as every Unitarian who is 
faithful to the teaching that he has received 
daily tries to realize them, will bring about 
on earth that kingdom of our Father in 
heaven for which we are taught to pray. 

RICHARD W, BOYNTON. 
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Rev. Eugene De Normandie. 


Rev. Eugene De Normandie of Danvers 
died suddenly last Friday while riding in 
a sleigh near his home on Spring Street. It 
was at first thought that he was thrown out 
and killed by concussion of the brain, but 
it is now a firm conviction that he had an 
attack of heart disease or apoplexy, and was 
unconscious when he fell from the vehicle. 

Mr. De Normandie was born in Northum- 
berland, Pa., Jan. 3, 1832. He was gradu- 
ated from Louisburg University, Pa., and 
Meadville Theological School, also in that 
State. At twenty-four years of age he had 
his first parish at Calais, Me., staying there 
a year. He was then settled at Littleton, 
Mass., for six years. In 1860 he married 
Nancy Tobey Nye of Sandwich. 

He left Littleton to preach in Marlboro, 
where he stayed six years, going from there 
to Charlestown, N.H. He afterward set- 
tled in Sherborn, Mass., remaining there 
fourteen years, and came to Danvers in 
September, 1890, serving as pastor of the 
Unitarian church here until 1898, when he 
resigned, and has not since had a regular 
charge, but filled engagements in many places. 

He leaves two daughters and four sons, 
and also leaves two brothers, Rev. James 
De Normandie of Roxbury and Rev. Court- 
land De Normandie of Kingston. 

Mr. De Normandie was for a long time a 
member of the school board in Sherborn, 
and had served in other public capacities 
and as superintendent of schools in Marl- 
boro and Charlestown, N.H. 

Of old Quaker stock, he was one of the 
most sincere, consistent, kind-hearted, and 
companionable of men. His temperament 
was even, courteous, and broad. He was 
lovable, thoughtful, and entertaining. Al- 
ways cheerful, helpful, and encouraging, his 
presence was a beneficence in his home, a 
hope for the sick and afflicted, and a charm 
to every one with whom he came in contact. 

The funeral was held Monday afternoon 
from his late home. The house was filled 
with a large group of the sincerest mourners, 
among them many friends and former parish- 
ioners from out of town and his two revered 
brothers. A delegation from Amity Lodge 
of Masons attended. 

Services were conducted by Rev. G. J. 
Sanger, a Universalist clergyman and per- 
sonal friend of the deceased, who spoke 
beautiful and sympathetic words, and read 
Mr. De Normandie’s favorite poem, ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Bar.” 

The body was taken to Forest Hills for 
cremation, accompanied by the undertaker 
and the four sons of the deceased. 

The following is an extract from the last 
letter Mr. De Normandie wrote. It was a 
letter of condolence to a dear friend on the 
loss of his wife by death:— 

“You know my views of death. To me 
it is nothing to fear, I believe it always 
comes as a great blessing,—the brightest 
and most blessed angel that the Good Father 
ever sends into this world. It always brings 
sadness with it, and a deep, abiding sense 
of love, and we do not willingly give up our 
friends; but to them it is only gain,” 
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Reports of the National Conference. 


Since the distribution of the reports of 
the meeting of the National Conference at 
Atlantic City to ministers and delegates, 
copies have been placed for free distribution 
in the book-room of the American Unita- 
rian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
In order to give them a wider circulation, 
they may also be obtained, until out of print, 
by addressing Mr. Richard C., Humphreys, 
treasurer of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 
Secretary. 


Tuskegee Institute. 


Many readers are interested in the work 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute who like to be kept informed of the 
condition, the progress, of the institution. 

At present there is an average attend- 
ance of 1,441 students in all of the depart- 
ments, representing 35 States and 7 foreign 
countries. In all the departments there 
are 143 instructors, officers, and employees. 
Since the institution was founded, they have 
sent out as workers in various fields about 
6,000 men and women, who have finished 
a full or partial course and who are doing 
good work. 

The institution has property, including 
land, buildings, personal property, valued 
at $684,346.36. The present endowment is 
$1,042,931.28. The annual current ° ex- 
pense is about $155,000. ‘To meet this, there 
are resources from endowment, State ap- 
propriation, John F. Slater Fund, General 
Education Board, and miscellaneous sources, 
amounting to $71,933, leaving to be col- 
lected each year $83,067. This amount 
has to be secured each year for current ex- 
penses, mainly by personal appeals, to say 
nothing of the large amount it is necessary 
to spend annually at a practically new insti- 
tution for permanent improvements and for 
insurance as well. 

The needs at present are mainly in two 
directions,—money for current expenses 
and increase of the endowment fund to 
$3,000,000, 

Contributions may be made to the cur- 
rent expense fund in the form of $50 schol- 
arships in larger or smaller amounts. Con- 
tributions may be made to the endowment 
fund in the form of $1,000 for a permanent 
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scholarship or in smaller or larger amounts. 
Some of the special needs, aside from the 
two items mentioned, are improvement and 
equipment of the farm, $15,000; improve- 
ment of the steam plant and water-works, 
lighting, etc., $12,000, 

There has seldom been a time when the 
institution was more in need of friends than 
it is at the present time. It is hoped that 
this frank statement will result in a gener- 
ous response, Correspondence may be had 
with Booker T. Washington, Principal, or 
Warren Logan, Treasurer, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Easter Sermons, 


The following Easter sermons by James 
Freeman Clarke are given free by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Disciples to 
individuals and Post-office Mission Branches: 
(1) “Many Mansions in God’s House,” (2) 
“The Old and New View of the Hereafter,” 
(3) “Homes in Heaven and on Earth,” (4) 
“Souls already Risen with Christ,” (5) 
“Communities Above,’ (6) “The Resur- 
rection of Jesus.’ 

Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass, 

N.B.—(There are probably not enough 
of each sermon for every branch to have all 
of any one kind, but every sermon has been 
found useful.) 


A Greek Play. 


The Ajax of Sophocles, which was so brill- 
iantly given in Chicago last December, is 
to be given in New York, March-24, 25, and 
26, under the direction of Miss M. H. Barrows, 
with a committee of seventy of the leading 
men and women of the city back of her, 
including Richard Watson Gilder, William 
D. Howells, St. Gaudens, and Felix Adler. 
The five down-town settlements are the ones 
actively interested in this; but it is given 
as a thing worth doing, and not merely to 
make money thereby. 


For the Church at York, Me. 


By the courtesy of Miss Rehan and Mr. 
Skinner, Miss Katherine Jewell Everts will 
give ‘‘My Lady’s Ring” at the Tuileries on 
Tuesday, March 15, at 3.30 P.M. ‘This mono- 
logue, which was written expressly for Miss 
Everts by Miss Alice Brown, has been re- 
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ceived with commendation wherever it has 
been presented. The church at York, al- 
though built only last summer, has already 
proved its usefulness and become a power 
for good. Any one wishing to aid in its 
support by attending this entertainment 
may obtain tickets at 25 Beacon Street or 
at the Tuileries on the afternoon of March 


se 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SENTIMENT IN PRIMARY TEACHING, 


There is an article in the March number 
of Primary Education so suggestive that I 
feel like taking it for a text. The title is 
“Sentimentalism in the Primary School.” 
The author hears her ten-year-old niece 
singing “Juanita,” that old-time familiar 
love-song, which is supposed to be expres- 
sive of adult feelings. The surprise at hear- 
ing these rather premature sentiments ex- 
pressed by a child about “ask thy soul if 
we must part,” or warbling as to those dark 
eyes’ splendor where the love-light longs to 
dwell, was followed by another amazing dis- 
closure. On questioning the child, it seemed 
that she had been taught this song at the 
public primary school, and it was a star song 
by the teacher’s choice. So this astonished 
aunt proceeded to visit the school where her 
niece went every day, and she found fresh 
evidence of overdone instruction. ‘The reci- 
tation afternoon furnished declamations from 
“Annabel Lee” and ‘Tennyson’s ‘Break, 
break, break.’”’ ‘The writer very well con- 
cludes with the assertion that Froebel’s in- 
junction, ‘‘Come, let us live with our chil- 
dreu,’’ means to be sensible, wholesome, and 
cheerful with the young people. 

Here is a moral, easily drawn for our pri- 
mary work in Sunday-schools. There has 
been a depressing tendency toward senti- 
mentalism on the one hand and dry scholar- 
ship on the other, and the children have 
been sad victims to tedious hours. We must 
take heed,—indeed, we are doing so,—and 
remember the child nature. What ‘“Jua- 
nita’” was to this public primary school, so 
certain hymns and poems are to our children 
in Sunday-school. It is well to give to the 
youngest minds some forecast of things to 
come, but we ought not to attempt a forced 
march of their growing natures to an undue 
extent. There is a certain form of thought 
and sentiment appropriate to children. Do 
not let us unwisely hasten the educational 
growth. I have seen religious poetry offered 
to young children that reflected the trials, 
woes, disappointments, and struggles of ma- 
ture life. I have known of instruction of 
a similar character going on in classes where 
the ages were from six to ten. 

I think it may be accurately said that the 
lessons and text-books of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society intended for the 
Primary Grade are in the main true to mod- 
ern pedagogical requirements. That is why 
the three-grade uniform lessons were inaug- 
urated, and that is why we try to give the 
kindergarten and primary department a life 
of their own Ofcourse, everything depends 
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upon the teacher. Abstract material can 
become concrete and appropriate when 
passed through the medium of an intelligent 
primary teacher; but the aim of publications 
must have in view greatly the ordinary 
teacher, who depends very much on the 
form of the lesson. 


IMAGINATION IN PRIMARY TEACHING, 


In another part of this same issue of Pri- 
mary Education the editor, Mrs. Kellogg, 
has a timely message to the primary depart- 
ment. She speaks of March as a ‘‘between”’ 
time that taxes the utmost, skill of the 
teacher. She refers to the fact that at the 
opening of spring the imagination of chil- 
dren is to be helped and trained by fancy- 
ing various things about the awakening 
earth; and then she adds, ‘“‘Can’t we get 
through one spring without slandering nat- 
ure, by giving stories to the children that 
represent the waiting things as fussing and 
quarrelling with each other as to which shall 
come first, and rebelling because they can’t 
all come at once? It is not only unscien- 
tific, but it makes God’s things human and 
faulty; and they are not. Do break away 
from the fad-fashion of stories of talking 
plants and animals, if you can’t make them 
talk truthfully, amiably, and cheerfully.” 

I wonder if our kindergarten and primary 
teachers in the Sunday-school realize what 
a grave responsibility they carry. ‘The early 
training of a child’s imagination is a deciding 
time for many abiding results in mature life. 
The teacher should handle imagination dis- 
creetly, as in the foregoing illustration we 
saw the necessity of using sentiment wisely. 
Senitimentalism is to be avoided, and equally 
shunned should be idle imaginings. Those 
superficial fancies that entertain children 
for a moment, but are destitute of good 
sense and helpful application, are out of 
place in Sunday-school teaching. They are 
more than out of place: they are positively 
hostile to the best teaching. 

For instance, in teaching the Old Testa- 
ment, the historic imagination of the teacher 
should chiefly rest on the bright, beautiful 
passages. Let the severer and more difficult 
incidents and characters be left for later 
years, Or in the nature interpretations, let 
the teacher call attention to those helpful 
influences, precious laws, divine realities, 
which are to be found even in the March 
bluster and noisy inauguration of spring. 

Epwarp A. Horton, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
March 16, by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton. 

The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street on March 14 at 10.30 AM. Rev. 
Peter H. Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem will 
give an address on ‘‘The Religious Value of 
the Bible.’ Rev. B. R. Bulkeley will pre- 
side. 
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The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold the fifth 
annual meeting at Clinton, with the Uni- 
tarian church, on Saturday, March 19, morn- 
ing and afternoon. The meeting will open 
with a service of worship at 10 A.M., led by 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. Among the speak- 
ers of the day are Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. A, L. Weatherly, and Mr. 
Lawrence Hayward of Harvard University. 
Brief reports of the various unions will be 
presented, followed by discussion of work 
and plans. Officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected. The Clinton Union will provide 
a lunch at noon for all those in attendance. 
A cordial invitation is given to all the unions 
of the federation to be as largely represented 
as possible. 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell of the Presby- 
terian ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship for the Middle States 
and Canada, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference at the 
expiration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the Middle States Committee 
(February 25,) he will be received into 
full membership, unless meanwhile the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall take adverse action. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. 
Nickerson, committee. Mr. Ferrell was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1879, was 
graduated from Tasco (Ia.) College in 1899, 
and from Princeton Theological Seminary 
1902, at that time takingithe degree of A.M. 
from Princeton University. He was or- 
dained and settled over the Presbyterian 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. 
Bedford, Mass. 
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Deaths. 


At New Bedford, Mass., 7th inst., Rev. Benjamin S. 


Batchelor, aged 74 years. 
At Dover, Mass., 4th inst., 
aged 74 years. 
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church in Slatington, Pa., June 5, 1902, 
where he has remained until the present 
time. He is married, and has one child. 


Meetings. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The regular monthly meeting was 
held on Friday, March 4, at 11 A.M., in All 
Souls’ Church, New York, with the president, 
Miss Chapman, in the chair, and an attend- 
ance of about 160, After the repeating of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the usttal business was 
transacted. The religious news report was 
given by Mrs. John P. Forbes, and the phil- 
anthropic news report by Miss Mary Marshall 
Butler, who spoke on the tenement-house 
problem. A collection was taken for Pueblo, 
Col., which amounted to $32. The first 
paper, written by Miss Winifred Buck and 
read by Mrs. S. C. Beane, was on the “ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs and Settlements,’—one of 
the phases of the work in New York in the 
nineteenth century. The three kinds of 
clubs of the East Side were spoken of,—the 
athletic clubs, a link between the ‘‘gang”’ 
and the club proper; the social clubs, which 
are many; and the literary societies. The 
public school clubs, or the play centres, were 
described, also the self-governing clubs, on 
the importance of which much stress was 
laid. Miss Le Baron, introduced by the 
president as one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Alliance, brought greetings from the 
Unitarian women of Chicago, and gave an 
account of the Woman’s Club of that city, 
and the various reforms which were started 
by it. Mrs. Brown, the founder of this 
club, was also present, and spoke a few 
words about its work. Mrs. Morse expressed 
her belief in organizations and in the help 
which comes from working ‘‘together.” 
She gave an account of the troglodites,— 
the dwellers in cellars,—and ‘of the experi- 
ence of the Health Board in getting rid of 
them. After singing the hymn, ‘One holy 
Church,” the meeting adjourned for lunch- 
eon. The annual election took place on 
this day, and the following ticket was elected: 
president, Miss Isabel M. Chapman; first 
vice-president, Mrs. William $. Burton; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Samuel J. Barrows; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Emil Stehli; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Edwin M. Wheeler; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. George W. Leach; 
treasurer, Mrs. Joseph H. Ambrose. Clara F. 
Wheeler, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Theodore Parker Memorial: On 
Sunday evening, March 13, Rev. C. W. Wendte 
will give an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Religion 
and Life in Holland.” On the evening of 
March 20 Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester 
will preach. On March 27 a public confer- 
ence will be held, with the topic, ‘Rational 
Temperance and What can be done for it in 
Boston.” George Willis Cooke, the well- 
known author and lecturer on literary and 
social topics, will begin on March 23 a course 
of successive Wednesday evening lectures 
on “Prophets of the Twentieth Century”; 
namely, ‘“Tolstoi and Individualism,” ‘Ibsen 
and Personal Liberty,’ ‘Whitman and the 
New Democracy,” ‘Zola and Collectivism,”’ 
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“William Morris and Socialism,’ ‘“‘Wagner 
and the Music of Humanity.”’ Open discus- 
sion after each lecture. Course ticket, 50 
cents. 


CINCINNATI, Oxnto.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. G. A. Thayer: The sermon sub- 
jects for March are announced as ‘‘The Drop- 
ping that wears Stones,” ‘The Goodness 
and the Severity of God,” “The Faith that 
makes Heresies,” ‘““The Martyrdom of Jesus: 
A Palm Sunday Lesson.” Every Wednes- 
day, in the Sunday-school room, Mr. Thayer 
gives a half-hour’s talk upon religious topics 
suggested by the ecclesiastical Lent. 


DoRCHESTER.—Third Religious Society: 
The ordination and installation of John 
Haynes Holmes as minister of this society 
took place on the evening of March 2, 
the date being, by an interesting coin- 
cidence, the fortieth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of Rev. Thomas J. Mumford as 
minister of the same society. The council 
was called to order by Rey. George M. Bodge, 
who nominated Dr. Ames as moderator. 
Prof. Hale was chosen scribe. Mr. William 
B. Brooks, representing the church, stated 
the circumstances that called the council 
together, and Mr. Charles Churchill, Jr., 
clerk of the society, read the correspondence 
in which the invitation to Mr. Holmes was 
extended to and accepted by him. Mr. 
Holmes also spoke upon his aims and ideals 
in entering upon the ministry. All being 
found satisfactory, the council voted to 
proceed to the ordination according to the 
order of service prepared by the society. 
The auditorium was filled by a sympathetic 
audience of members and friends of the 
church at 7.30, when the ordination service 
began with a report from the council, pre- 
sented by the chairman. Prof. Edward 
Hale offered the invocation, and_Rev. E. A. 
Horton read the Scriptures. Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers then preached a thoughtful ser- 
mon on the place of the church as the unify- 
ing factor in human life. The prayer of 
ordination was by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
D.D., the charge to the minister by Prof. 
W. W. Fenn, the right hand of fellowship 
by Rey. Rush R. Shippen, and the charge 
to the people by Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins offered the conelud- 
ing prayer, and the service closed with a 
benediction by the pastor. This parish, 
now completing its ninety-first year, seems 
to have taken a new lease of life, and enters 
upon this pastorate with marked enthusi- 
asm. Loyal to past leaders and traditions, 
their faces are set toward the future with 
a cheerful faith. Their new minister, who 
graduates from the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge next June, has already shown himself 
an able workman, and has behind him a 
fine record of scholarship, he having com- 
pleted the academic course at Harvard in 
three years and graduating with the highest 
honors, among the first seven in a large class. 
Parish and minister are to be congratulated 
on the prospect that opens before them. 


LEBANON, N.H.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Rev. John C. Mitchell: 
Mr. Mitchell is doing most excellent mis- 
sionary work in the vicinity of his parish. 
On Sunday, February 28, he conducted 
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five services. Taking a fast horse, he drove 
from place to place just in time to meet his 
appointments. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Rev. Thomas Jay Hor- 
ner: The Young People’s Religious Union 
gave a children’s festival at the city audi- 
torium February 22, and entertained over 
three hundred children, making a net profit 
of $80. Meetings are being held every Sun- 
day evening at present, with attendance 
of from forty to sixty. The union proposes 
to construct cloak and toilet rooms in the 
basement of the church vestry. 


ROSLINDALE.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
W. H. Alexander: Annual meeting, Wednes- 
day, March 2. Reports showed all depart- 
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ments of the church to be in a prosperous 
condition. $200 was raised for the debt, 
and $170 was reported in the treasury after 
paying all bills and an increase in the minis- 
ter’s salary. 


STOWE, Vt.—Unity Church, Rev. E. M. 
Hickok-Abbott: Patriotic exercises in honor 
of Lincoln’s birthday were largely attended. 
The parlors and tables were attractively 
decorated, and the supper preceded the 
speeches. The church has now three flour- 
ishing adjuncts,—The Ladies’ Circle, the 
Sunday-school, and the Young People’s 
Fraternity. The pastor’s sermions are highly 
appreciated, and a marked interest is shown 
in the study of the Bible. 


Personal. 


Rev, J. C. Gibson sends grateful and heart- 
felt expression of thanks to the friends 
whose personal letters of sympathy have 
given him and his family comfort and in- 
spiration in their recent sorrow. He says: 
“Their kindness is indelibly registered in 

~ our memory.” 


A reception of welcome was held in South- 
port, England, to signalize the advent of Rev. 
Frederick Blount Mott, the new pastor, and 
Mrs. Mott. There was a large gathering. 
The president of the church council referred 
to the excellent record of work done by 
Mr, Mott on this side of the Atlantic, and 
urged the people to do their utmost to make 
the church a centre of influence for good 
in that town, and one which should occupy 
an honored place among the Unitarian 
churches of the district. There were several 
speakers, one of whom expressed the con- 
viction that in Southport there is an excel- 
lent field for labor in the Unitarian minis- 
try, since here Mr. Mott would find less big- 
otry than exists in many places, and have 
a cordial welcome from the other denomi- 
nations. Mr. Mott replied in an earnest 
speech, pledging cordial co-operation in the 
work of the church and the extension of its 
principles, and thanking the speakers and 
the people for the warmth of their reception. 


The falling walls of the wrecked building 
on 46th Street, New York, grazed the rear 
wall of the Patterson apartment hotel in 
which Rey. Minot J. Savage resides. Mr. 
Savage, who has been suffering from grip, 
was ill in his apartments when the crash 
came, and was greatly distressed when he 
learned of its grave nature. His physical 
condition, however, was not seriously 
affected. Ina small extension was a lunch- 
eon-room in the rear of the main dining- 
room. Mrs. Savage had just sat down to 
luncheon with Mrs. Frank Storrs when the 
falling mass crushed the roof of the exten- 
sion like an egg-shell. With the first sound 
Mrs. Savage started from her seat, and ran 
forward. Her dress was caught by falling 
timbers and part of the skirt torn away; but 
fortunately she was not held fast, and es- 
caped without injury. Mrs. Storrs and the 
waiter were buried under the ruins. A 
wrecking crew was put to work in a few 
minutes, and the waiter was dragged out 
and soon revived. Mrs. Storrs died without 
recovering consciousness. 


~~ 
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INEXPENSIVE. 


A thoroughly inexpensive chair except in 
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22. Herod and John. (By Robert Collyer.) 
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Subscriptions and erders fer back numbers or current 
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Geo. H. Ellis Ge., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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No. 19. Four SERmMons on REVIVALS. By, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents. 
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MAN. socents per hundred. 

No. 23. A Worxinc Tueory In Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24, Tues CHRISTIAN UnrraRIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, Tue ResurRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. a7. SHorT AnD Lone Visws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28 THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
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Pleasantrics. 


A certain enterprising furrier respectfully 
announces to ladies who wish genuine furs 
that he makes muffs, boas, etc., of their 
own skins.—Boston Gazetie. 


A librarian says that some subscribers are 
uncertain whether the book they want is 
“The Stickit Minister,” by Crocket, or ‘‘The 
Crockett Minister,” by Stickitt. 


It is related that a Boston small boy 
pointed out St. Paul’s Church to a visitor 
from the West as ‘‘the place where Saint Paul 
hung out his lanterns.”—Exchange. 


““My youngest is very fond of pedestrian- 
ism,” said Mr. Cawker to Mr. Cumso. “I 
didn’t know it was old enough to walk.” 
“Tt isn’t, but it is old enough to know that 
I can.”’—Puck. 


At Worcester, Mass., Rev. George H. 
Hepworth having declared in a public ad- 
dress, ‘‘I am not a free lance,’ the sedate 
Spy gave him fame by printing the sentence, 
“TY want a free lunch.” 


A little girl went into a neighbor’s house 
one day, and some apple-parings lay on a 
plate on the table. After sitting awhile, she 
said, ‘“‘I smell apples.” “Yes,” the lady 
replied, ‘I guess you smell these apple- 
parings on the plate.” ‘‘No, no, ’’said she, 
“tain’t them I smell. I smell whole apples.” 


One of the little ones in a well-trained 
minister’s family was very much interested 
in the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, 
and the she-bear, as read by his mother. 
After a moment’s thought he said: ‘I 
wouldn’t have said so to Elisha, would you, 
mamma? I would have said, ‘Please go 
up, thou bald head.’” 


A Welshman, after attempting to take part 
in a prayer-meeting conducted in English, 
and finding it very difficult to express the 
fervor of his heart in the partially acquired 
tongue, suddenly broke the halting and labo- 
rious sentences with a joyful exclamation, 
“Lord, I thank thee that thou knowest 
Welsh!” and straightway launched upon the 
sea of gutturals which came so readily to his 
lips.—New York Observer. 


‘How is the law made?” asked the in- 
structor in United States history in a pri- 
vate school of one of the young girls in his 
class. ‘‘Oh,” replied the maiden cheerfully, 
“the Senate has to ratify it; and then the 
President has to—has to veto it; and then 
the House of Representatives has to”— 
She hesitated for a moment, and knit her 
pretty forehead. ‘‘Oh, yes! I remember 
now,” she said. “‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives has to adjourn until the next 
session.’”’—Y outh’s Companion. 


A class in spelling was going over words 
of two syllables. One of the words was 
‘‘mummy.” ‘Children,’ said the teacher, 
“how many of you know the meaning of 
the word ‘mummy’?” One little girl raised 


her hand. ‘‘Well, Maggie?” “It means 
yer mother.” The teacher pointed out her 
mistake, and explained fully the meaning 
of the word. Presently the word ‘‘poppy” 
had to be spelled. ‘‘Who knows what 
‘poppy’ means?” asked the teacher., The 


same little girl raised her hand, this time 
brimful of confidence. ‘‘ Well, what’s the 
answer, Maggie?” ‘“‘It means a man 
mummy,” replied the child. 
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